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Ir is proposed to give some account of our cavalry at the battle of 
Buena Vista, Mexico, as well as of the splendid work done by other 
arms of the service in that battle. The especial desire in writing this 
paper is to try to show in its proper light the brilliant charge of a 
small body of volunteer cavalry on the 23d of February, 1847, the 
second day of the battle. But before telling about it, it seems neces- 
sary to lead up to the charge by giving a short account of occurrences 
just preceding it. 

On the 21st of February, 1847, General Taylor, receiving positive 
information of the rapid approach of the Mexican army, gave orders 
for the breaking up of his old camp at Agua Neuva; leaving the 
proper execution of the order to General Wool, his second in com- 
mand, Then General Taylor, with an escort of a squadron of the Sec- 
ond Dragoons, under Colonel May, Sherman’s and Bragg’s batteries, and 
the Mississippi rifle regiment, under Colonel Davis, proceeded rapidly 
to Saltillo, twenty miles in the rear, to make the necessary arrange- 
ments to resist General Mifion, who had entered the valley through a 
narrow pass in the mountains east of the city, and was already threaten- 
ing that place with fifteen hundred or two thousand cavalry. 

General Wool, with the army, fell back eleven miles, and encamped 
at Buena Vista, leaving at the old camp Colonel Yell’s Arkansas cavalry 
regiment, to observe the enemy and to superintend the shipment of the 
remaining stores to the rear. During the night the Mexican troops 
drove in the cavalry and other troops left for its support; and at 
eight o’clock in the morning of the 22d, General Wool received infor- 
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mation that the Mexican army was already at Agua Neuva. Re- 
ceiving further information of the enemy, about nine o’clock he notified 
General Taylor, at Saltillo, and then ordered our troops a short 
distance forward to the place which had been agreed upon to give 
battle. 

The Mexicans were soon in view, and General Wool rapidly, 
but coolly, assigned the different troops and commanders to their 
respective positions in the line of battle. When this important service 
was about completed, General Taylor, with his escort, returned from 
Saltillo, approved the disposition made by General Wool, assumed 
command, and awaited the movements of the enemy. At eleven 
o’clock, General Santa Anna, with his twenty thousand men, appeared 
in front of General Taylor’s position and demanded the surrender of 
his little army of four thousand five hundred men within an hour. 
It is hardly necessary to say that General Taylor did not surrender, 
but to the bombastic and “God and liberty” demand of Santa Anna’s 


sent the following reply : 
“ HeAD-QUARTERS ARMY OF OCCUPATION, 


“Buena Vista, February 22, 1847. 
“Srr,—In reply to your note of this date summoning me to 
surrender my forces at discretion, 1 beg leave to say that I decline 
acceding to your request. 
“ With high respect, I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
“Z. TAYLOR, 


“Major-General U.S.A. Commanding. 


*¢¢Senrorn GENERAL D. Anto. Lopez pi SANTA ANNA.” 


The following is an extract from General Santa Anna’s letter 
demanding the surrender of General Taylor’s army: “... I give 
you this notice in order that you may surrender at discretion, under 
the assurance that you will be treated with the consideration belonging 
to the Mexican character.” 

The above extract has, of course, nothing to do with the “charge 
of volunteer cavalry,” nor is it meant to intimate that it had the 
slightest influence on General Taylor’s reply ; but it would be interest- 
ing to know just what was meant by being “treated with the con- 
sideration belonging to the Mexican character.” Could it be that 
Santa Anna wished it understood that it would be characteristic of 
himself and the Mexican army to treat General Taylor and his army 
with the same “ consideration” as that shown to Travis, Crockett, 
and Bowie and their one hundred and eighty brave men on the 6th 
of March, 1836, at the “Alamo,” when he in person directed and 
encouraged their massacre, and later in the same month and year 
approved the cold-blooded butchery of Colonel Fannin and his five 
hundred unarmed men at Goliad, Texas? 
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But to continue the proposed story. Santa Anna, after the receipt 
of General Taylor’s letter declining to surrender, still hesitated to 
make the attack, seeming to delay until the arrival of his rear 
columns, which could be distinctly seen approaching. However, late 
in the afternoon a slight demonstration was made on our right, and 
the Mexican light troops were pushed rapidly forward on our left, 
next to the mountain, and soon engaged our troops. 

It is not proposed to write a history of the battle of Buena Vista, 
but to make the reader appreciate the importance and heroism of a 
charge made by a small body of volunteer cavalry it is necessary that 
the position of the two armies be understood, especially that of our small 
army, and the best way to that end is to give an extract from General 
Taylor’s detailed report, dated March 6, 1847, as follows: 

“. , . Our troops were in position, occupying a line of remarkable 
strength. The road at this point became a narrow defile, the valley on 
its right being rendered quite impracticable for artillery by a system 
of deep impassable gullies, while on the left a succession of rugged 
ridges and precipitous ravines extended far back towards the moun- 
tains which bound the valley. The features of the ground were such 
as nearly to paralyze the artillery and cavalry of the enemy, while his 
infantry could not derive all the advantages of its numerical superi- 
ority. In this position we prepared to receive him.” 

As already stated, late in the afternoon of the 22d a demonstration 
was made by the enemy on our right, and his light troops had engaged 
ours on the left of our line. To meet the movement on the right, Gen- 
eral Taylor detached the Second Kentucky Regiment, Colonel McKee, 
and a section of artillery (Bragg’s battery), from another part of our 
line, to confront the enemy, and in their new position this force biv- 
ouacked for the night, but, not being required at this point, were with- 
drawn next morning to strengthen another part of our line. Matters 
became more serious on our extreme left, Santa Anna appeared to see 
at once our weakest point, and pushed his troops rapidly and in great 
numbers against that part of our line, with the hope and expectation 
of turning our left, getting in our rear, and gaining a clear road to 
Saltillo, where he already had, as heretofore stated, fifteen hundred 
cavalry, under General Mifion, threatening that place. 

When General Wool first formed our line, Colonel Marshall’s regi- 
ment of Kentucky cavalry (only seven companies strong) and Colonel 
Yell, with a portion’ of his regiment of Arkansas cavalry, were sta- 
tioned on the left of the second line next to the mountain, and having 
on the right the Indiana brigade, under General Joe Lane; but very 
soon the companies of these two regiments, which were armed with 
rifles, were dismounted and moved forward and to the extreme left, 


1 Two companies were serving with the regular cavalry. 
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followed by the companies still remaining mounted and a battalion of 
riflemen from the Indiana brigade, under Major Gorman, the whole 
force under Colonel Marshall’s command. These dismounted rifle 
companies of the cavalry were the first troops to engage the Mexicans 
in this memorable battle, the firing of small-arms beginning between 
three and four o’clock in the afternoon of the 22d. About this time 
General Lane took ground to the left, occupying the space left vacant 
by Colonel Marshall’s command, and which brought the left of his 
brigade at the very foot of the mountain. Colonel Marshall had 
pushed his men high up on the side of the mountain, and occupied a 
knoll which terminated a spur from the mountain, and commanding 
in front a small vale much cut up by ravines, making it impracticable 
for the Mexican cavalry and very difficult for infantry. Here Colonel 
Marshall’s command met five times their number of Mexican troops, 
and successfully resisted them for several hours, although the Mexi- 
cans had climbed to a higher position which commanded the knoll ; 
but they generally overshot our troops, and did but little harm. 
Colonel Marshall says, in reference to the contending parties, “The 
Mexican troops continued to extend to their right until they had scaled 
the very summit of the Sierra Madre.” Night coming on, Colonel 
Marshall, by order, withdrew his troops from the mountain to the 
plain, or to the knoll spoken of, to prevent their being cut off during 
the night. ‘“ When night closed,” says Colonel Marshall, “ the enemy 
had succeeded in outflanking us, though as yet our position was not 
turned, and, from the abruptness of the face of the mountain, it was 
hoped that his apparent success would yield no material advantage.” 
At the foot of the knoll, or near it, and in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the left of General Lane’s brigade, Colonel Marshall and his 
command passed the night. 

When the firing ceased, at dark, on the 22d, General Taylor, with 
Colonel Davis’s Mississippi regiment of riflemen and a squadron of 
the Second Dragoons, returned to Saltillo (seven miles in the rear) to 
make final disposition for the safety of that place (the general depot of 
supplies for the army) and to bring forward to Buena Vista all troops 
which could be spared from that very small garrison. ~ 

“The enemy had” (General Wool says) “ succeeded during the night 
and early in the morning in gaining the very top of the mountain and 
in passing to the left and rear. He had re-enforced his extreme right 
by some fifteen hundred or two thousand infantry.” During the 
night of the 22d a battalion of four companies (one of the four com- 
panies was Captain Connor’s Texas Volunteers) of riflemen from the 
Second Illinois Regiment, under Major Trail, was sent to the extreme 
left to reinforce the troops which had been in the mountains during the 
day, and were to go in again almost immediately. General Lane very 
early in the morning of the 23d assumed command of all the troops 
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on the left, Colonel Marshall still retaining immediate command of 
those in his vicinity, and which were to be employed in the mountains. 
At dawn of day (23d) the action was resumed by the Mexican light 
infantry and our riflemen, who were again confronting the enemy. 

It might be well just at this point, early in the morning of the 23d, 
to cast an eye over the field and see as near as possible the situa- 
tion, especially of the troops engaged on our left, as these troops (or a 
part of them) are those of which it was the intention from the outset 
to give a more detailed account than that of any others engaged in the 
battle. And that body of volunteer cavalry which I took as a text 
for my story is that under command of Colonel Marshall, composed of 
his own and Colonel Yell’s regiment. 

It will be remembered by the reader that when the fight opened on 
the afternoon of the 22d, Colonels Marshall and Yell were sent im- 
mediately to the left, and the companies of their regiments armed with 
rifles were dismounted and sent to meet the Mexican light troops in the 
mountains, and soon after a battalion of riflemen from the Indiana 
brigade, under Major Gorman, followed. During the night or very 
early next morning this part of our line was strengthened by a bat- 
talion of four companies of riflemen from the Second Illinois Regi- 
ment, under Major Trail. On the night of the 22d, as already stated, 
ground had been lost on the left, and the battle of the 23d began on 
the side of the ridge, in the mountain, which the day before had been 
in rear of our troops. As soon as the firing commenced, Colonel Mar- 
shall moved the remaining four companies of his regiment, which were 
still mounted, into a gorge, dismounted, and also put them into the 
fight on foot. Colonel Yell with the four companies of his regiment 
which still remained mounted was fora short time kept in reserve. 
And this little body of our troops, under Colonel Marshall, held an 
overwhelming number of Mexicans in check for over two hours; but 
in the mean time trouble was brewing farther to their right, near the 
foot of the knoll, and also in the centre and right of our line,—in fact, 
all along the line, but more especially at the base of the mountain on 
our left. 

And while this little force on the extreme left holds out it will be 
well to look at what is going on in other parts of the field. Imme- 
diately on the right of the troops which were in the mountains we find 
the Second Indiana Regiment, under Colonel Bowles, supporting a sec- 
tion of Washington’s battery (three pieces, one a Mexican piece), under 
Lieutenant John P. J. O’Brien, Fourth Artillery ; near by was Colonel 
Bissell with his Second Illinois Regiment,—all under the immediate 
command of General Lane. This force was posted on an extensive 
plateau, with ravines, gullies, and ridges to the right, left, and front, 
allowing the Mexicans to form their men under cover. “ About eight 
o’clock (A.M., 23d) a strong demonstration was made against the centre 
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of our position, a heavy column moving along the road. This force 
was soon dispersed by a few rapid and well-directed shots from Captain 
Washington’s battery.” Great masses of the enemy pushed along the 
base of the mountains, and columns of both infantry and cavalry were 
being formed behind the ridges, and all with the evident intention of 
crushing our left. The Second Kentucky Regiment of Infantry, under 
Colonel McKee, and a section of artillery under Captain Bragg, had 
some little time before been ordered from the right to re-enforce our 
left. The Mexicans were rapidly gaining our rear, but, notwithstand- 
ing this, about nine o’clock General Lane ordered forward the Second 
Indiana and the artillery under Lieutenant O’Brien, and at once came 
under a most destructive fire from Mexican infantry and artillery, both 
in front and from the left flank. And although he had in his imme- 
diate vicinity four thousand Mexicans of all arms, which had just 
come into view from a ravine, General Lane directed Lieutenant 
O’Brien to move his guns farther to the front, intending to advance his 
infantry for their support and to bring his muskets in deadly range of 
theenemy. Lieutenant O’Brien obeyed the order promptly, and in his 
new position (in musket range and within three hundred yards of a 
Mexican battery) did some magnificent work with his three guns. But 
instead of the Second Indiana moving forward to support him they moved 
to the rear in confusion, leaving the artillery entirely unsupported. 
It was some minutes before Lieutenant O’Brien saw that he was left 
alone; he was far in advance of all our troops, with the Mexicans 
very close to him and getting closer every second. He with great dif- 
ficulty got a sufficient number of unhurt men and horses together to 
take two of his guns to the rear, being compelled to abandon the Mex- 
ican piece. He reported at once to Captain Washington, his battery 
commander, and received two 6-pounders, with everything complete, 
and with which he returned to the battle-ground. As soon as Colonel 
Marshall saw the retrograde movement of the Second Indiana he had 
the signal sounded to call his men from the mountains. The cavalry 
soon issued from a ravine, mounted, and began moving to the rear, but 
on account of the distance and the nature of the ground, the men of 
the two cavalry regiments, which had been fighting on foot in the moun- 
tains, moved some distance to the rear before they were united with the 
other parts of the regiments and ready for service under their colonels. 
The riflemen of the two infantry battalions of Majors Gorman and 
Trail retreated as rapidly as possible, and at times in confusion, but 
were halted several times to face about and deliver a fire at the pur- 
suing enemy. But the movement to the rear was most decided, and 
with the determination to reach the hacienda of Buena Vista, in rear 
of our army, as soon as possible, and the haste was such that at times 
the men were much scattered and under the control of noone. In fact, 
they were overpowered and pressed back by a force twenty to one. 
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The Mexicans were swarming to our rear, and at the same time 
pressing hard on the left of the centre of our line. It might be best 
just here to make an extract from General Lane’s report in regard to 
the unfortunate retreat of the Second Indiana. He says,— 

“. .. The Second Regiment of my command, which opened the 
battle on the plain in such gallant style, deserves a passing remark. I 
shall attempt to make no apology for their retreat, for it was their duty 
to stand or die to the last man until they received orders to retire ; but 
I desire to call your attention to one fact connected with this affair. 
They remained in their position, in line, receiving the fire of three 
thousand or four thousand infantry, exposed at the same time on the 
left flank to a most desperate raking fire from the enemy’s battery, 
posted within point-blank shot, until they had deliberately discharged 
twenty rounds of cartridges at the enemy.” 

After the unfortunate and rapid retreat of the Second Indiana and 
the recall of Colonel Marshall’s command from the mountains, it be- 
came necessary to re-enforce our shattered left as soon as possible, as it 
was evident that at that point, and near the centre of our line, the 
battle would be decided. Colonel Bissell’s regiment (Second LIllinois), 
or six companies? of it, was immediately on the right of the position 
occupied by the Second Indiana, and of course now became the ex- 
treme left of our line, and was every minute becoming more exposed 
to a cross-fire from the Mexicans, and if the day was to be saved at all, 
every effort must be made to hold the enemy in check at this point. 

But before giving an account of what occurred here it will be best 
to see what was going on at the very foot of the mountain, and in rear 
and to the left of the position occupied by Colonel Bissell’s regiment. 
Just about the time of the movement of the Second Indiana to the rear, 
General Taylor returned (about 10 o’clock a.M.) from Saltillo followed 
by his escort, a squadron of the Second Dragoons, and Colonel Davis 
with eight companies (he had left two at Saltillo) of his Mississippi 
regiment. On nearing the battle-field, Colonel Davis was directed to 
the left, and in making this movement he met a great number of strag- 
glers trom the Second Indiana, and tried to induce them to fall in 
rear of his regiment and return to the battle-field. The brave Colonel 
Bowles at once joined Colonel Davis’s regiment, and induced a number 
of his men to do the same, and these fought bravely with that regiment 
to the close of the battle. Very soon Colonel Davis came into col- 
lision with a force of the enemy numbering about four thousand men. 
Bearing on this point, General Wool says,— 

“. ,. The enemy immediately brought forward a battery of three 
pieces, and took a position on the extreme left of our line, under the 
mountain, and commenced an enfilading fire on our centre, which was 


? Two companies at this time formed part of the garrison at Saltillo, and two 
others formed part of Major Trail’s command. 
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returned with so much effect upon the advancing column of Mexicans, 
containing near six thousand infantry and lancers, that it forced them 
to keep to the upper side of the plateau, close under the side of the 
mountain ; and instead of turning to the left and advancing on our 
centre against the heavy fire of so much well-served artillery, continued 
its course perpendicular to our line on the extreme left, crossed over 
the bed of the dry torrent in the direction taken by our retreating rifle- 
men, keeping all the while close to the mountain. Colonels Marshall 
and Yell, with their cavalry companies, Colonel May, Captain Pike’s 
squadron of the Arkansas regiment, in connection with a brigade 
of infantry, formed of the Mississippi regiment and Third Indiana 
(Colonel Lane) and a fragment of the Second Indiana Regiment, under 
Colonel Bowles, and Bragg’s artillery and three pieces of Sherman’s 
battery, succeeded in checking the march of this column. The Mis- 
sissippi regiment alone, with a howitzer under Captain Sherman, 
moved against some four thousand of the enemy and stopped them in 
their march on Saltillo. A large body of lancers from this body formed 
column in one of the mountain gorges, and advanced through the 
Mexican infantry to make a descent on the hacienda of Buena Vista, 
near which our train of supplies and baggage had been packed.” 

General Wool further says, “The Mexican force, being now con- 
centrated on our left, made a bold move to carry our centre by advancing 
with his whole strength from the left and front.” 

As already stated, Lieutenant O’Brien had received two other guns 
after the retreat of the Second Indiana, and had returned to the battle- 
ground. General Wool continues,— 

“ At this moment Lieutenant O’Brien was ordered to advance his 
battery and check this movement. He did so in a bold and gallant 
manner, and maintained his position until his supporting force was 
completely routed by an immensely superior force... . From this 
point the enemy marched upon the centre, where the shock was met by 
Colonel McKee, the First Illinois, under Colonel Hardin, and the 
Second, under Colonel Bissell, all under the immediate eye of the 
commanding general.” 

For some time six companies of Colonel Bissell’s regiment con- 
tended with as many regiments of the enemy. He in his report says,— 

“... The enemy, advancing steadily till within range of their 
pieces, opened upon us a brisk fire; but being as yet not within fair 
range of our muskets, and seemingly inclined to advance, I ordered 
my men to remain steady and reserve their fire. This they did, re- 
taining their position with perfect steadiness, and receiving several vol- 
leys from the enemy’s whole line without returning a shot. Perceiving 
the enemy had ceased to advance, I ordered my regiment forward. 
This order was obeyed promptly and with perfect regularity; and 
having advanced in admirable order till within effective range of our 
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pieces, we halted and opened a deliberate and well-directed fire on the 
enemy’s lines. He returned our fire with vigor and effect. Thus the 
conflict raged between our unequal forces (our six companies contend- 
ing alone against eight regiments of the enemy) for about thirty min- 
utes, by which time the enemy had turned our left flank and was 
pouring a most destructive fire upon the flank of our regiment. I now 
marched my regiment to a ravine in the rear of the concentrated fire of 
the enemy’s eight regiments, and brought it round to the attack on the 
enemy’s left. In this attack on the enemy’s flank we were gallantly sup- 
ported by a portion of the First Illinois Volunteers* and the Second 
Kentucky Regiment, under Colonel McKee, who had started from a 
distant point to our support during the first engagement. This united 
attack on the enemy’s flank compelled him to retreat with great loss.” 

Soon after this the enemy’s infantry seemed slowly to retreat, when 
the colonels of these three regiments gave the order to charge, but they 
were soon met by an overwhelming mass of the enemy and were driven 
back with great loss, and were almost surrounded. They were com- 
pelled to retreat down a ravine which led to the right and in the direc- 
tion of the position occupied by Captain Washington’s battery, where 
our line of battle intersected the road to San Louis Potosi. It was 
during this last charge and retreat that Colonels Hardin, of the First 
Illinois, and McKee and Clay, of the Second Kentucky, were killed, 
as were many other brave men. 

When the fragments of these three regiments reached the road, after 
the retreat down the ravine, they discovered to their left a very large 
body of Mexican lancers coming rapidly towards them with the evident 
intention to attack them at once. Fortunately, however, the Mexicans 
came in easy range of Captain Washington’s battery, by which they 
were quickly dispersed, and what was left of these three brave but 
much-shattered regiments took refuge near the battery. The gap left 
in this part of our line by the driving in under the protection of 
Captain Washington’s battery of these three infantry regiments again 
left Lieutenant O’Brien with his two pieces of artillery (these were the 
guns which replaced the crippled ones, already referred to) entirely 
unsupported, but he fought his guns to the very last minute, and until 
Captain Bragg with his battery came to his assistance. Captain 
Bragg had just come from near the base of the mountain on our ex- 
treme left, where he had been assisting Colonel Davis’s Mississippi regi- 
ment and Colonel J. H. Lane’s Third Indiana in checking the heavy 
columns of Mexican infantry and cavalry which had gained our rear. 

Of this particular instance General Taylor says, “. . . I had left the 
plateau for a moment, when I was recalled thither by a very heavy 

5 Only six companies of this regiment were in this fight,—two had been de- 


tached to form part of the garrison at Saltillo. Two companies were retained near 
Washington’s battery. 
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musketry fire. On regaining the position, I discovered that our infantry 
(Illinois and Second Kentucky) had engaged a greatly superior force of 
the enemy,—evidently his reserves,—and that they had been over- 
whelmed by numbers. The moment was most critical. Captain O’Brien 
with two pieces had sustained this heavy charge to the very last, and was 
finally obliged to leave his guns on the field, his infantry support being 
entirely routed. Captain Bragg, who had just arrived from the left, 
was ordered at once into battery. Without any infantry to support 
him, and at the imminent risk of losing his guns, this officer came 
rapidly into action, the Mexican line being but a few yards from the 
muzzle of his pieces. The first discharge of canister caused the enemy 
to hesitate ; the second and third drove him back in disorder and saved 
the day.” 

- Lieutenant O’Brien (soon after captain) in his report says, “... All 
of my cannoneers, except a few recruits who had joined the day be- 
fore, were killed or disabled,” . . . and “. . . you are, sir, well aware 
that it is often the duty of an artillery officer to sacrifice his pieces for 
the safety of other troops; such was my position. I could have saved 
the guns‘ had I withdrawn them earlier; but in such case the day 
might, perhaps, have been lost.” 

A few more extracts from the official reports of the different officers 
will further and very well explain the character and severity of the 
fighting in this battle. 

General Lane says, “... The fighting throughout consisted of 
different engagements in different parts of the field, the whole of 
them warm and well contested, many of them bloody and terrible. 
The men under my command actually discharged eighty and some 
ninety® rounds of cartridges at the enemy during the day.” It is well 
to remember that this was before the day of rapidly loading and firing 
‘arms were in use. 

Captain Bragg says, “. . . Thus closed my severe labors for the 
day, except a few scattered shots fired at different parties of the enemy 
passing within our range. I had expended about two hundred and 
Jifty rounds® of ammunition for each gun.” 

Colonel J. H. Lane, Third Indiana, when acting in conjunction 
with Colonel Davis’s regiment on the left, in speaking of repelling 
a charge of Mexican cavalry, says, “. .. I immediately directed 
Captains Gibson and Conover to throw their companies sufficiently 
back from the line to present their front directly to the charge, which 


* With the exception of a sound thrashing, these two guns were all the Mexi- 
cans received as the result of the battle of Buena Vista. At the storming of Con- 
treras by our troops, on the 20th of August, 1847, the guns were recaptured, and 
they are now, after forty years, retired from active service, and can be seen at West 
Point, and should be admired by all, especially the Fourth Artillery. 

5 The italics are mine. 
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was immediately done, thus giving those two companies a direct, 
while the rest of the line had an oblique, fire upon the approaching 
column. The enemy came down upon us at an easy gallop and in 
admirable order, and were permitted to approach within about thirty 
paces® of the front of the two companies thus thrown back before a 
gun was fired. Our fire was then delivered, and the enemy’s column 
immediately broke and fled in the utmost confusion, and were closely 
pursued by our whole force.” 

The incidents herein given do not follow altogether in the order 
of their occurrence, but sufficiently near for all practical purposes. As 
an instance of this, the charge of volunteer cavalry, of which, farther 
on, Colonel Marshall’s official report will speak, really took place some 
hours before the desperate fighting that occurred on the plateau near 
the centre of our line, which has already been partially described. 

When we left Colonels Marshall and Yell they had, although 
moving to the rear, in the direction of the hacienda of Buena Vista, 
succeeded in getting their men (now all mounted) together and in 
shape for any service that might be demanded of them. And a little 
later, Majors Gorman and Trail, with their battalions, had reached the 
hacienda and had been hurriedly reorganized and placed in the few 
houses and a corral to resist the rapidly impending storm of Mexican 
cavalry. 

Colonel Marshall’s regiment consisted of seven companies, and 
Colonel Yell’s of eight; two companies of the latter, as already stated, 
were serving with the regular cavalry. The total number of men of 
the two regiments under Colonel Marshall at this time amounted to 
only four hundred, all told, while directly in his front and rapidly 
approaching, supported by a large body of Mexican infantry, were 
twelve hundred lancers, and thought to be the best cavalry in the 
Mexican army, commanded by General Torrejon. This body of 
Mexican cavalry is that spoken of by General Wool when he says, 
“... A large body of lancers from this body formed column in one 
of the mountain gorges, and advanced through the Mexican infantry 
to make a descent on the hacienda of Buena Vista, near which our 
train of supplies and baggage had been parked.” 

When companies had to contend with regiments, and batteries go 
into action without support, and the men serve their guns until the 
enemy was at their very muzzles, and regiments of six and eight com- 
panies charge into columns outnumbering them ten to one, it seems 
impossible that a small body of volunteer cavalry numbering only four 
hundred men could so conduct itself as to call forth any especial notice 
where nearly every man of the little army played the part of a hero. 
But when it is understood that these two regiments had been in service 
only about nine months, and that they had marched, since muster-in, 

6 The italics are mine. 
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from their respective States to this battle-field, and in the mean time 
acquired the necessary military knowledge to perform all and any duty 
that would be expected of veterans, and that they had been fighting on 
foot as infantry and on horseback as cavalry since the afternoon of the 
day before, and that after the retreat from the mountain they had been 
remounted, and had stubbornly resisted and checked for a time ten 
times their numbers who were pressing them back towards the hacienda 
of Buena Vista in rear of our army, then the heroism of the charge 
will be apparent. But the following extracts from the reports of 
Colonel Humphrey Marshall, of the Kentucky regiment, and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel John Selden Roane, of the Arkansas regiment, will in 
part tell the story. Colonel Marshall says,— 

“ After crossing three ravines in this way, the riflemen succeeded 
in joining the rest of the regiment, and at once I ordered the cavalry 
to form for a charge upon the lancers of the enemy, who now moved 
forward along the base of the mountain, as if to engage the companies 
under my command. The lancers were protected by the infantry on 
the mountain-side, and whenever checked would at once re-form under 
cover of their fire, while the infantry, because of the conformation of 
the ground, could not be approached by our horses. The regiment of 
Kentucky cavalry and the four Arkansas companies met the lancers 
firmly, and the head of their column was pressed back. We lost 
several valuable lives in this charge,—not by the lancers, but by the 
musketry which constantly fired upon my command. We were utterly 
unsustained by infantry, and powerless, of course, against a force we 
could not reach,—a force exceeding mine by at least six to one, and 
constantly re-enforced by other infantry and cavalry and withal in a 
position to us inaccessible. At this point of time I could see no 
infantry belonging to your army, and the progress of the enemy 
seemed unresisted, if not resistless. If we had a line, it was palpable 
that it had swung away from the mountains, and therefore it was 
deemed best to take a position which would draw the enemy into the 
plain. Accordingly the cavalry moved off directly at right angles to 
our former course, and approached the Saltillo road, near the ranch, 
at Buena Vista. The infantry of the enemy at once descended to the 
plain, and formed a line of battle parallel to the mountain’s base ; 
their cavalry formed a column of squadrons to charge upon my regi- 
ment. We formed at once to receive them, Colonel Yell’s companies 
being on my left. The enemy came down in most gallant style and 
beautiful order. They numbered from twelve hundred to fifteen hun- 
dred, and constituted the brigade of General Torrejon. Our force did 
not exceed four hundred. Our men were armed with rifles, or with 
carbine, pistol, and sabre ; theirs with sabre and pistol, or with lances. 
I waited their approach until they had arrived within sixty yards of 
my line, when our men delivered their fire. Under its effect the head 
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of their column wavered and for a moment checked its march, when 
the order was given to my command to charge upon them. Their 
column parted, some went right and some left. The men on our side 
pressed through them, pursued one part, and the mélée became general. 
The whole crowd was enveloped in a cloud of dust, and all order on 
both sides was for a few minutes lost. Mexicans and Kentuckians 
and some of the Arkansas soldiers were together, and so continued 
until we had reached the valley in the rear of the ranch. A large 
body of the Mexicans broke through the ranch, where they were fired 
upon as they passed ; and thence, pursued by my men, they fled across 
the mountains opposite. As they ascended the mountains our artil- 
lery began to fire at them. Among others who fell in this affair were 
Colonel Yell, of Arkansas, and my adjutant, Edward M. Vaughn. 
Your army contains no braver spirits than these; nor did the field of 
Buena Vista hold two more determined soldiers, Their bodies exhibit 
the fierceness of the shock and the noble daring with which it was 
met, Mr. Vaughn received twenty-four wounds, many of which were 
mortal. I draw no distinction between Colonel Yell’s companies and 
my own. They stood shoulder to shoulder up to the moment of col- 
lision with the enemy, and behaved as handsomely as I could have 
desired. The fall of Colonel Yell, who passed to the left (while I 
passed to the right), parted the regiments. There were some of the 
soldiers from Arkansas who remained with me, and who formed with 
my own command shortly after to sustain Bragg’s battery, which was 
going then into action. It is sufficient commentary on this transaction 
to observe that with the charge of their cavalry the progress of the 
enemy ceased. I can scarcely distinguish between officers and men 
where all were brave; but I may mention the gallantry of Captain 
Price as conspicuous. Many performed acts of daring which have 
been reported to me in flattering terms, but which I may not extend 
this paper by reciting.” 

Colonel Roane’s entire report is very interesting, but it is only 
necessary to give the following extract from it. He says,— 

“. . . Simultaneous with the Mexican command to charge it was 
echoed by our gallant Colonels Marshall and Yell, who led on their 
men. Midway the contending lines met, and Colonel Yell, my im- 
mediate commander, who was far in advance of his men, fell at the 
very first onset, covered with glory and pierced with wounds, and 
yielded his unconquerable spirit while cheering his men to victory. 

“Upon the fall of Colonel Yell the command of the regiment 
devolved upon myself, the next in command. The fight still went 
on ; and, though many of our brave men lay dead and bleeding on the 
ground, Mexican numbers were forced to yield to Saxon courage. 
The enemy was entirely routed, cut off; and not till victory crowned 
our arms did they again join the main army.” 
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Without again recalling what this little body of cavalry had done, 
on foot and on horseback, during the two days, the reader should try 
to take in the situation at the time the charge occurred. And first, a 
large body of Mexican troops had sycceeded in getting several miles in 
our rear. On the road to Saltillo, Santa Anna’s reserves were rapidly 
collecting on the plateau for a final dash on our centre and right; the 
First and Second Illinois and the Second Kentucky Regiments had 
been, or were in process of being, swept from the plateau, and were only 
able to defend themselves with the assistance of Washington’s bat- 
tery. Batteries were going into action without supports, and Colonels 
Davis’s and Lane’s regiments were still far to our left. And second, 
the Mexicans who had reached the Saltillo road might at any moment 
return, and ought to be accompanied by General Mifion and his fif- 
teen hundred cavalry for a combined attack, not only on the hacienda 
of Buena Vista, but on our army in the rear. With all this to dis- 
courage them, these four hundred Kentucky and Arkansas young cav- 
alrymen, without a prospect of immediate assistance, stood coolly (and 
with the determination to fight to the last man) until this force of 
splendidly-appointed Mexican cavalry, twelve hundred strong, ap- 
proached to within siaty yards ; then the command “ fire” rang out, and 
immediately after the command “charge.” After that the crash 
came, right into the head of the Mexican column. 

Think of a Kentucky boy, forty-three years ago, who could shoot 
a squirrel’s head off with a small rifle from the top of the tallest tree, 
or a man from Arkansas accustomed to defend himself against In- 
dians and to supply his table with meat by the aid of his rifle, and then 
imagine the probable effect of the fire of four hundred guns in the 
hands of such men right in the face of cavalry moving in column of 
squadrons, and only siaty yards away! Then think of the horseman- 
ship of these men. It is probable they had been riding long before 
they could speak plain, and of course the horse was no impediment 
to the rapid and skillful handling of their pistols and sabres. 

After this charge of the four hundred they joined different com- 
mands, and did important duty to the close of the battle. Colonel 
Marshall, with most of his men, was almost immediately assigned to 
the support of Bragg’s battery, which was just then going into action 
against the Mexican infantry and cavalry which had turned our left 
and were still advancing. Lieutenant-Colonel Roane, with the majority 
of his command, joined Colonel May’s dragoons, and did important 
service to the close. The men of these two regiments who had lost 
their horses joined the troops on foot, and fought just as infantrymen 
and as if they had never been on horseback. 

Now that there has been so much kicking over the cavalry traces, 
it is just as well to take a final peep at the closing scenes of this battle. 

The Mexican troops which had gained our rear, and were one or 
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two miles on the road to Saltillo, becoming uneasy for fear of being cut 
off, retraced their steps, and in doing so exposed their right flank to 
our batteries and suffered severely, although they hugged the moun- 
tain very close to avoid the fire from our guns; many of them were 
forced by our fire into the gorges of the mountain, but the column 
finally succeeded in regaining their main army. General Mifion, who 
still hovered about Saltillo, on the 23d took a very threatening attitude 
in regard to that place, but just out of reach of the guns, and later 
in the day occupied a commanding position on the road leading from 
Saltillo to Buena Vista, and intercepted communications between the 
two places. About this time, two o’clock in the afternoon, two guns 
from the garrison of Saltillo were ordered out, the first, a 24-pounder, 
under Lieutenant James L. Donaldson, First Artillery, supported by 
Captain Wheeler’s company of Illinois Volunteers, and the other gun, 
a 6-pounder, under Lieutenant W. H. Shover, Third Artillery. At 
a favorable moment, when the Mexican cavalry moved off in the 
direction of Buena Vista, Lieutenant Shover made a dash at a rapid 
gallop with his gun on the open plain, and when coming in range 
halted and fired several shots with good effect, and again advanced until 
within easy range, and then by several rapidly-administered shots 
created considerable confusion in the ranks of the enemy. At or near 
this time about one hundred stragglers, soldiers, teamsters, and other 
employés, “ mounted in all sorts of style, and armed, some with swords, 
some with pistols, some with muskets, rifles, double-barreled guns, etc., 
and all yelling tremendously, but without any order or organization,” 
constituted themselves the support for this gun. Lieutenant Shover 
showed great pluck and determination in following up this cavalry force 
for three miles and never giving them rest until they left the plain and 
had taken to the mountain gorges. Lieutenant Donaldson, having a 
larger gun, could drop shells in the ranks of the cavalry at a greater 
distance, but could not follow them up as rapidly, as his gun was not 
provided with horses, Lieutenant Shover ran great risk, for had the 
Mexicans shown anything like the courage and determination expected 
of General Mifion and his cavalry, Lieutenant Shover’s gun could have 
been captured in twenty minutes by simply “riding it down.” When, 
on account of the nature of the ground, this attacking party could 
follow no farther, it slowly returned to Saltillo. 

While General Mifion and his cavalry were being driven into 
mountain gorges by a vastly inferior force, the last scene of the battle 
of Buena Vista was being enacted on what was known as the “ plateau,” 
the centre of our position, and the only practicable route for the enemy’s 
artillery to Saltillo. As already stated, Captain Bragg’s battery (“C’”), 
Third Artillery, had gone into action without support and with the 
Mexicans at the muzzle of his guns, the First and Second Illinois and 
Second Kentucky had been overpowered, and had taken shelter near 
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Captain J. M. Washington’s battery (“ B”), Fourth Artillery, which had 
maintained its original position at the intersection of the line of battle 
and the road leading to San Louis Potosi’ from the beginning to the 
close of the battle. The battery consisted of eight guns, but three had 
been detached, and were those which were lost, “ but without dishonor,” 
by Lieutenant O’Brien during the day in another part of the field. 
Captain Braxton Bragg’s battery, Third Artillery, consisted of only 
four guns, one under Lieutenant Shover at Saltillo, and one detached 
under Lieutenant Charles L. Kilburn, Third Artillery, as an “ escort 
to a wagon train ;” but Lieutenant Kilburn with his gun joined early 
in the day, and did good service in nearly every part of the field, and 
finally joined Captain Bragg in time to take part in the last great 
struggle on the plateau. Captain Thomas W. Sherman’s battery (“ E”), 
Third Artillery, was also composed of four guns, and had been engaged 
during the day in all parts of the field, as had Captain Bragg’s battery. 
Captain Bragg having only two guns, until Lieutenant Kilburn joined 
near the close of the battle, generally kept them together, but was in 
every part of the field where his services were most needed. Lieuten- 
ant Kilburn, with the third gun of Captain Bragg’s battery, was every- 
where that there was hard fighting to do, and at one time was serving 
his gun very close to where Captain Bragg was engaged with the other 
two guns, but all were too busy to be aware of the other’s presence. 
Captain Sherman’s guns at the beginning of the battle (on the morning 
of the 23d) were placed on the flanks of the Indiana brigade, but 
after that were everywhere, as occasion required. At one time Captain 
Sherman was detached with one gun of his battery pouring shot, shell, 
and canister (as also was Captain Bragg with his two guns) into the 
column of Mexicans which had gained our rear, while the other three 
guns were as busily engaged in other parts of the field. In fact, these 
two batteries were during the battle engaged in every part of the 
field, but oftener than not the guns acting separately and far from each 
other, and sometimes firing to the front, left, and frequently directly 
to the rear, and all within a few minutes, for the Mexicans were every- 
where except on our right. The guns of the different batteries, like 
every other arm of the service, were generally where the most impor- 
tant and hardest fighting was to be done, and it is probable, from the 
constant and rapid change of position of our troops, the Mexicans 
received the impression that our army was three times its actual size. 
The regular cavalry, under Colonel May, Second Dragoons, con- 
sisted of a squadron each of the First and Second Dragoons, and 
attached to this command was a squadron of Colonel Yell’s regiment 
of Arkansas cavalry, under Captain Pike, the whole numbering only 
about two hundred and seventy men. This little command of cavalry 


™The position of Washington’s battery, on account of the deep gullies and 
other obstructions to its right, was practically the right of our line. 
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was kept constantly on the move, either supporting batteries, detached 
guns, or confronting and holding in check large bodies of the enemy. 
After Captain Steen, First Dragoons, was so severely wounded when 
trying to rally the Second Indiana, First Lieutenant Daniel H. Rucker, 
First Dragoons, commanded the squadron by virtue of his rank, and for 
a time was detached with his squadron for special service, but before the 
close of the battle rejoined Colonel May. General Taylor speaks in high 
terms of the efficient services performed by Colonel May’s command. 
But to return to the plateau, and to conclude this paper. General 
Taylor said in his (heretofore quoted) report, “. . . In the mean time 
the firing had partially ceased on the principal field. The enemy 
seemed to confine his efforts to the protection of his artillery, and I 
had left the plateau for a moment, when I was recalled thither by a 
heavy musketry fire.” General Taylor returned to the plateau im- 
mediately, but on reaching his original position on the field, the infantry 
(First and Second Illinois and Second Kentucky) had already, as before 
stated, been overpowered by the enemy’s reserves, and Lieutenant 
O’Brien, with his two guns, was being literally run down. Captain 
Bragg, with his battery (now three guns), was just going into action, 
and was immediately followed by Captain Sherman with three guns 
of his battery. The other gun, under First Lieutenant George H. 
Thomas, Third Artillery, was already there, and, as Captain Sherman 
says, “. . . Lieutenant Thomas had been engaged during the forenoon 
in the preservation of that important position, and whom I found 
closely engaged with the enemy, and that, too, in a very advanced po- 
sition.” So we now had only seven guns (three of Captain Bragg’s and 
four of Captain Sherman’s) and a few brave and skillful men between 
us and defeat, for there was no support whatever in reach. Just as 
soon as Captain Bragg went into action, he, as he says, “appealed to 
the commanding general, who was near, for support. None was at 
hand ; and, under his instructions to maintain our position at every 
hazard, I returned to my battery, encouraged my men, and, when the 
enemy arrived in good range, poured forth the canister® as rapidly as 
my guns could be loaded.” Colonel Jefferson Davis with his Missis- 
sippi regiment and Colonel J. H. Lane’s Third Indiana were actively 
engaged on our left, but were fortunately more than holding their own 
in that part of the field. Both regiments were at once ordered to the 
plateau, and Colonel Davis, being much nearer than Colonel Lane, was 
soon en route for the scene of trouble. Although half a mile away, 
Colonel Lane’s attention had been attracted to that point by the 
heavy firing, and when he very soon discovered an officer in the dis- 
tance beckoning him to come, he immediately started with his regiment 
8 It is probably just here that General Taylor made the celebrated speech so 
often quoted, if he ever did make it,—i.e., ‘A little more grape, Captain Bragg.” 


*Canister’’ should be substituted for  grape.’’ 
Vou. VI. N. S.—No. 5. 30 
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at a run, but as he, as well as Colonel Davis, had some very rough 
ground to pass over, including several ravines, their progress was not 
as fast-as desired. In the mean time our guns were pouring the canister 
right into the head of the closely-packed Mexican column, at short 
range, as rapidly as the guns could be loaded and fired. It was too 
much for the Mexicans, for at the first shot from Captain Bragg’s bat- 
tery, the guns loaded with canister, they staggered, and by the time 
they received the third fire were in great confusion, and soon broke 
and made a rapid and confused movement to the rear ; and just at this 
time the Mississippi regiment came on to the field, and immediately de- 
livered a terrible, raking fire into the enemy’s right flank, which com- 
pleted their demoralization and quickened the stampede to the rear. 
Colonel Lane’s regiment did not succeed in reaching this part of the 
field until the Mexicans had fled, but after marching about half a 
mile (crossing two ravines en route) in the direction of the plateau, the 
regiment came in contact with a detachment of the enemy. Colonel 
Lane says, “ We suddenly came in view of a large force of the enemy 
hotly pursuing three or four hundred of our troops, who were retreating 
towards the rear of Washington’s battery. . . . We immediately opened 
fire upon the enemy’s flank, and after a brisk engagement, in which we 
suffered considerably, succeeded in driving them back to the mountain.” 

After the flight of the Mexicans from the plateau, Captain Bragg 
moved his guns several hundred yards farther to the front, and contin- 
ued to ply the Mexicans with canister as long as they were in range. 
He, however, moved back to his original position, and although shots 
were exchanged between the artillery of the two armies until dark, the 
battle was over and the fight won; and all that was left of our much 
battered, bruised; and hungry little army sought rest for the night as 
they best could, but with arms in their hands. Artillery horses re- 
mained harnessed, troops were withdrawn from the garrison at Saltillo, 
—seven companies of infantry and a detachment of an artillery com- 
pany under Lieutenant Donaldson,—and every preparation was made to 
renew the fight the next day. General Marshall was making a forced 
march from “ Rinconada” with a re-enforcement of Kentucky cavalry 
and four heavy guns under Captain Prentiss, First Artillery, and was 
near at hand. But at daylight the next morning the rear-guard of the 
retreating Mexican army was seen moving south, on the road to San 
Louis Potosi. And just at the dawn of day (the 24th), from Saltillo 
General Mifion’s cavalry was seen disappearing through the Palmes Pass. 

Santa Anna, on the 28th of January, 1847, just before marching 
from San Louis Potosi for Buena Vista, issued a proclamation in which 
he, in effect, told his soldiers that they had been neglected by those who 
should have looked after their interests, that the eyes of the world were 
on them, that they never needed magazines of provisions, but generally 
“had an eye to the resources and supplies of the enemy to administer 
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to their own wants,” and that “ very quickly you will be in possession 
of those of your enemy, and his riches.” And that they were defend- 
ing the “ honor of their country, their wives, and their holy religion.” 
And that their motto should be “to conquer or die.” And with all 
this, he (Santa Anna) and his army of twenty thousand men were 
running away, as rapidly as possible, from our little army of four thou- 
sand five hundred men. And these four thousand five hundred, after 
deducting the regular troops (some five hundred), had been in service 
less than one year. Comment is unnecessary, “ blood will tell.” 

The writer of this paper was told a short time ago by an ex-army 
officer (who became distinguished and reached high rank in the War of 
the Rebellion), who was a lieutenant on General Taylor’s staff at the 
battle of Buena Vista, that he was, on the night of the second day’s 
battle (the 23d), with General Taylor when he (General Taylor) was 
prowling about the camp, and probably, as it were, feeling the pulse of 
his army as to the work supposed to be on hand for the next day, when 
he came upon a number of our men who were shivering in the cold 
and snow (for it snowed that night), and probably talking over the in- 
cidents of the day just passed, and speculating as to what would occur 
on the next day. General Taylor asked them who they were, or where 
they belonged. They told him they belonged to the “ Indiana brigade.” 
He replied, “The first fighting I ever did was for Indiana, and to- 
morrow I want you to fight for me.” The fighting for Indiana which 
General Taylor alluded to was probably his successful defense of old 
Fort Harrison against the Indians in September, 1812. He was at the 
time a captain of the Seventh Infantry, but received the rank of brevet 
major “for gallant conduct in the defense of Fort Harrison.” Fort 
Harrison was on the Wabash River, three miles above Terre Haute. 

This paper is long enough, and it will be best to leave it to the his- 
torian to speculate as to the effect a defeat of the United States troops 
at Buena Vista would have had on the operations of General Scott’s 
army, which was at the time the battle took place on board of trans- 
ports in the Gulf of Mexico, about to set sail for Vera Cruz. But 
almost any one who knows anything of the Mexican character (in 
1847) knows perfectly well that had we been badly defeated at Buena 
Vista not a soldier of our army would have lived to reach the Rio 
Grande. And the few who would doubt this assertion would only 
modify it so far as to say, “ That a few prisoners would have been left 
to be marched back to the city of Mexico in triumph to cater to some 
ulterior purpose of Santa Anna,” perhaps to make the “ Napoleon of 
the West” emperor of Mexico. We were not defeated, however, but 
won the day, and there are those yet living who remember with what 
a thrill of pleasure and hope for future successes they listened to the 
reading of General Scott’s “ General Order No. 54, . . . before Vera 
Cruz, March 15, 1847,” announcing the victory at Buena Vista. 
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It would be, of course, difficult to determrine just how far the charge 
of Marshall’s and Yell’s four hundred volunteer cavalry went towards 
the general result and in winning the victory, as it would be to deter- 
mine correctly the effect of any other of the many heroic acts of other 
arms of the service on the 23d; but there can be no question as to the 
decidedly good effect the news of the victory had on General Scott’s 
army then investing Vera Cruz, and afterwards on small bodies of 
troops detached from the main armies for important services. It 
should not be inferred, however, that General Scott’s army needed any 
especial encouragement, for it did not, but the result of Buena Vista 
made “ assurance doubly sure,” and many a soldier, lying in the sands 
about Vera Cruz, with his nerves shattered from sickness or wounds, 
had his backbone (both mental and physical) stiffened by the news 
from General Taylor. : 

The feeling among the men in the army (Scott’s), strengthened by 
the news from General Taylor, was, that no matter how great the odds 
against them, they would be successful in future contests, and this 
feeling of confidence in themselves carried them, against a greatly 
superior force, triumphantly over the heights of Cerro Gordo, on the 
18th of April. And when the memory of Cerro Gordo is added to 
that of Buena Vista, and the innate courage of the men and their skill- 
ful handling by their officers is taken into account, we are no longer 
surprised that the three small brigades under General P. F. Smith, 
General Cadawalader, and Colonel Riley, numbering in all about 
three thousand men (without cavalry or artillery), should attempt (and 
succeed) to turn the enemy’s position (defended by seven thousand 
men) at Contreras, on the afternoon of the 19th of August, 1847, and 
on the morning of the 20th, beginning at daylight, storm the enemy’s 
works, capturing his twenty-two guns, and all within seventeen 
minutes. And this, too, with an army under Santa Anna, numbering 
more than fifteen thousand men, of all arms of the service, in full 
view, and immediately at the back of our storming-parties. The 
feeling of renewed assurance (after Contreras) in the afternoon of the 
same day (the 20th), contributed greatly to winning the stubbornly- 
fought battle of Churubusco. At this time, when the Mexicans were 
giving way all along their line and were crowding the causeway 
leading to the city and giving the only opportunity which had oc- 
curred during the day for our small and very much detached body of 
cavalry to act with advantage, it was then that Colonel Harney de- 
manded that the way should be cleared for -his small, but impatient, 
command to cross the little bridge and reach the causeway. Hastily 
collecting the few companies in his immediate vicinity (not exceeding 
four), he, with the gallant Captain “ Phil” Kearney’s squadron in 
the advance, dashed down the causeway leading to the San Antonio 
gate, sabring everything in their way. Captain Kearney, not hearing 
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recall, led his squadron to the very gate, and had already dismounted, 
and had given directions to charge, with his men on foot, the Mexican 
battery near the gate. Finding the rest of the cavalry had been re- 
called, and there being no infantry or other support in sight, he 
mounted his men and withdrew in good order, but with his left arm 
badly shattered by a grape-shot from the Mexican battery. 

But to return to General Taylor’s army and to Buena Vista. Every 
regular army officer in this battle received a brevet “for gallant and 
meritorious conduct,” but the list is too long to add to this long drawn- 
out paper. Of the long list of names of volunteers, with the exception 
of a few unfortunates belonging principally to the Second Indiana 
Regiment, who in after-years became distinguished citizens of our 
country, there is not one living who does not look back on the deeds 
done at Buena Vista as forming one of the brightest pages in his 
whole history. And did not a grateful government, notwithstanding 
its straitened financial condition, three years ago, after waiting just 
as long as the Lord caused the Children of Israel to wander in the 
wilderness, reward the Mexican War soldiers by a pension of eight 
dollars a month for the rest of their lives, beginning at the age of 
sixty-two years, for adding Arizona, New Mexico, and California to 


the Union ? 
W. B. Lang, 


Brevet Tieutenant-Colonel U.S.A. 


ADDENDUM. 


The following partial list from the report of the killed and wounded at Buena 
Vista will give some idea of the desperate fighting. The sick have been deducted 
from the total numbers: 
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® In the “ Return of Troops” the brigade is consolidated, but the list of killed and wounded 
is given by regiments,—Second and Third Indiana, 
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The above extract is sufficient for the purpose. 

Some one in going over the battle-field a few days after the fight, reported 
that just in front of the position occupied by Colonel Marshall’s command (part of 
his own and Colonel Yell’s regiment, and the two battalions under Majors Gorman 
and Trail, about six hundred and fifty men) between two hundred and fifty and 
three hundred dead Mexicans were counted. 

The following are the names of a few of the actors in the battle of Buena 
Vista who became more or less distinguished in after-years : 

General Z. Taylor, President of the United States. 

General J. E. Wool, U.S.A., War of the Rebellion. 

General Joseph Lane, Governor of the Territory of Oregon, and United States 
Senator from that State. Breveted major-general for the battle of Huamanilla, 
October 9, 1847. 

Colonel Jefferson Davis, Mississippi Rifle Regiment, United States Senator, 
and President C.S.A. 

Colonel Humphrey Marshall, colonel Kentucky Regiment of Cavalry. After- 
wards Member of Congress from Kentucky. 

Colonel James H. Lane, colonel Third Indiana, brigadier-general War of the 
Rebellion, and later United States Senator from Kansas. 

Colonel S. Churchill, Inspector-General’s Department. Afterwards inspector- 
general U.S.A. 

Major Joseph K. F. Mansfield, Engineers. Later inspector-general U.S.A. 

Captain T. W. Sherman, Third Artillery. | Was promoted to colonel Third 
Artillery in 1863. Major-general United States Volunteers during the War of the 
Rebellion ; lost a leg at Port Hudson. 

Captain Braxton Bragg, Third Artillery, reached high rank in the Southern 
army during the Rebellion. 

Captain Amos B. Eaton, Subsistence Department, U.S.A., reached the rank of 
commissary-general U.S.A. 

First Lieutenant Daniel H. Rucker, First Dragoons, reached the rank of 
quartermaster-general U.S.A. 

First Lieutenant Irvine McDowell, First Artillery, reached the rank of major- 
general U.S.A. 

First Lieutenant John F. Reynolds, Third Artillery, reached the rank of 
major-general U.S.A.; killed at Gettysburg. 

First Lieutenant George H. Thomas, Third Artillery, reached the rank of 
major-general U.S.A. during the War of the Rebellion. 

First Lieutenant Charles L. Kilburn, Third Artillery, reached the rank of 
assistant commissary-general U.S.A.; brevet brigadier-general U.S.A. 

Second Lieutenant John Pope, Topographical Engineers, reached the rank of 
major-general U.S.A. 

Second Lieutenant William B. Franklin, Topographical Engineers, reached 
the rank of major-general U.S.V. 

Second Lieutenant Thomas J. Wood, First Dragoons, reached the rank of 
major-general of volunteers, War of the Rebellion; retired as major-general 
U.S.A. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant D. N. Couch, Fourth Artillery, reached the rank 
of major-general of volunteers. 

Mr. Thomas L. Crittenden, mentioned in General Taylor’s official report of the 
battle of Buena Vista as a volunteer aide on his staff, and, “‘ although not in service, 
served with credit,’’ reached the rank of major-general of volunteers, War of 
Rebellion. 

W. B. L. 





THE EFFECT OF SMOKELESS POWDER ON 
THE WARS OF THE FUTURE. 


(FROM THE LONDON UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE.) 


THE anticipations which have been indulged in by certain news- 
paper writers as to the probable effect in the future of the so-called 
smokeless powder have been of a very exaggerated description ; in fact, 
in some of the statements about this new form of gunpowder, igno- 
rance and imagination seemed to struggle for the mastery. The public 
was told that not only would henceforth a gun be discharged without 
emitting smoke, but also without making a report, and much fine 
writing was wasted to set forth the powerful moral effect of the new 
ammunition. Men would, without hearing a report, as if by some 
magic missile, be struck down by adversaries whose position was un- 
seen and whose weapons noiselessly smote with a death-wound. No 
sound would meet the ears, no sight strike the eyes, yet man after man 
would fall dead, dying, or sorely stricken without his comrades being 
able to see on whom they should retaliate, or the wounded man whence 
the shot had come. A little reflection would have shown those who 
accepted these blood-curdling statements that an explosion without 
noise was impossible, and that, therefore, silent powder had not, never 
could be, invented. Absolutely smokeless, too, the new powder is not, 
but it is invisible at very short distances, and is quickly dissipated. A 
complete revolution in the art of war will not be caused by it, as has 
been asserted, but, nevertheless, some modifications will be caused by its 
introduction. It has occurred to me that, as I was present last autumn 
at the grand French manceuvres in the neighborhood of Cambray, at 
which smokeless powder was used, an account of my observations and 
deductions might not be unprofitable to the military student. 

This new powder was not adopted by the French—so I have been 
assured by the French military attaché in London—because it was . 
smokeless, but because it possessed the best ballistic properties. The 
smokelessness is, therefore, only an incident, or it is at most considered 
to be of secondary importance. The smokelessness is not absolute— 
and the same may, I believe, be said of the so-called smokeless powder 
of other armies—but for a dense cloud which hangs is substituted a 
light, filmy vapor rapidly dissipated. If a single man fires in an 
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average state of the atmosphere, the smoke of the discharge could not be 
seen at forty yards, or in the case of a volley by twenty-four men, at 
eighty yards. These are outside figures, as I do not wish to exaggerate 
the smokelessness of the new powder. When at Cambray, looking at 
artillery firing at, say, eighteen hundred yards, I could see no smoke, 
and I have no doubt the smoke would have been invisible at a tenth of 
that distance. There was, however, a clearly visible electric-light- 
looking flash, and I observed that with guns, and to a less extent with 
rifles, a cloud of dust, when the ground was bare of vegetation and 
dry, rose at each discharge. This cloud was caused by some of the 
gas, after quitting the muzzle, striking violently downward. Artillery 
officers should, therefore, in preference, seek for ground moist and 
covered with thick grass when possible. As for the infantry, they 
have little choice. The clouds referred to were soon dissipated, and 
were by no means so visible at a distance as black powder smoke. 

Having described the outward manifestations of the smokeless 
powder, I will proceed to consider its probable effects in war. 

First, as to fortresses. Of course the artillery of the defense 
will not so clearly disclose to a distant enemy the position of their 
pieces by firing as they do at present. The result, however, will 
not be important, as the works themselves act asa guide to any one 
trying, with the aid of a glass, to localize the position of a gun. The 
artillery of the attack, if the batteries be constructed at long range 
behind parapets with low command, and not indicated by freshly- 
stirred earth, will at first be able to puzzle the enemy as to the exact 
position of each piece. At all times, too, field artillery, opening sud- 
denly at various places and distances, would, with the aid of smokeless 
powder, be more difficult to reply to effectively than formerly. It is, 
however, in casemates that smokeless powder would be very valuable, 
as not substantially encumbering or vitiating the atmosphere inside. 

Passing from fortresses to the open country, I will first consider 
how and to what extent the defenders of a position will be benefited 
by smokeless powder. If they obtain cover behind a hedge, in a wood, 
or in shelter-trenches whose existence is not disclosed by the newly- 
excavated earth not being covered with turf, grass, or bushes, the 
defenders will be invisible at any distance exceeding, say, three hun- 
dred yards ; hence they can fire at the enemy’s distant artillery or ad- 
vancing infantry without fear ofa return, for he will be unable to even 
approximate to the situation of the line. The hostile fire must, there- 
fore, be more or less random, until the occurrence of such an accident 
as a wounded man being blown by a shell out of the trench, a stricken 
man in his agony springing up, or a man incautiously raising his head 
to see better. How demoralizing it will be for troops to hear the 
reports of heavy firing, and the whistle of bullets, and to see comrade 
after comrade drop, without being able to see whence the firing comes, 
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and consequently being unable to reply effectively! Again, the pre- 
liminary to an action is a careful reconnoissance of the enemy’s posi- 
tion. This is sometimes effected by cavalry and horse artillery driving 
in the enemy’s advanced posts or parties, or causing them to fall back 
from fear of being cut off; or it is accomplished by pushing forward all 
three arms and engaging the defenders to such an extent as to force 
them to discover their position, numbers, and the distribution of their 
troops. Evidently the policy in future will be, for the defenders, abso- 
lute concealment of their troops till the enemy has approached to within 
effective range, when a fire will be opened on the reconnoitring parties 
from foes completely hidden, and armed with rifles whose discharge 
produces no betraying smoke. Hence, not only will the advanced 
parties proceed with nervous caution, but even the main body will 
have to actually penetrate to within a few hundred yards of the 
first line to find out what position it really occupies. As may be easily 
imagined, the price to be paid for information will be very heavy ; 
indeed, sometimes the information required will not be purchasable 
at any price. 

When the battle is eventually fought out, the defenders will no 
longer have their aim hindered either by their own smoke or that of 
their opponents. The same conditions will prevail with the attackers ; 
but the attackers must expose themselves to sight in advancing, while 
the defenders, besides presenting a very small mark in comparison to 
that of their opponents, need not, if they screen themselves artificially 
with bushes or take advantage of hedges, expose themselves to view at 
all. Omne ignotum pro terribile is a phrase particularly applicable to 
soldiers, and it may be conceived how shaken the nerves of men will 
be when they have no smoke to cover a rush forward, when they are 
falling every moment, and do not receive the encouragement of seeing 
the effect of their own fire, for they will discharge their rifles at random. 
Hitherto, however carefully the defenders were covered, the moment 
they began to fire, the smoke defined and disclosed their position, and 
the assailants could indulge in the hope that, with a high trajectory at 
all events, the legs of men lying in shelter-trenches would be occasion- 
ally hit. Besides, the smoke showed approximately where the heads 
and shoulders—necessarily more or Jess unprotected—must be. I as-: 
sume that in order to derive the fullest advantage from smokeless 
powder, the defenders will take cover either behind hedges, the fringes 
of woods, or in shelter-trenches, the parapets of which will be covered 
with grass or cut branches. Occasionally, however, a portion of the 
defenders will be obliged to take up a position in the open. In that 
case even if they lie down, are not clothed in glaring uniform, and ab- 
stain from allowing bright metal to form part of their accoutrements, 
they will be visible at a considerable distance ; but, there being no smoke, 
their position will not be so clearly defined as heretofore. A skillful 
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general will, moreover, thanks to smokeless powder, be able to play his 
antagonist all sorts of tricks. For instance, he may break up his posi- 
tion so that the two portions form a re-entering angle of, say, one hun- 
dred and twenty degrees. By, as it were accidentally, exposing a few 
men, he may induce the enemy to attack one face weakly held, and to 
thus expose his flank to the other face where would be the real position. 
Again, the defender might occupy in force posts in advance and some- 
what outside of the flanks of his position, with strict orders to the men 
occupying those posts to conceal their presence till the enemy was com- 
mitted to the attack, and then to open fire while keeping their persons 
hidden. ‘ 

One consequence of the adoption of smokeless powder will prob- 
ably be, that while cover not only from fire but from sight—and if 
cover from sight is obtained, cover from fire will be of comparatively 
little importance—will be sedulously provided, any sort of prominently 
visible fortification, such as a redoubt or elevated gun emplacement 
will be as carefully eschewed. As has been seen, it will be easy to 
keep the enemy in ignorance of where the greater part of the infantry 
are till the assailants arrive within one hundred yards of the position. 
The artillery will less perfectly dissimulate their position on account of 
the bright, white flash, of which I have previously made mention. 
Hence, the artillery on both sides will no longer, as before, commence 
the action. The defenders’ artillery will evidently find their account 
in remaining silent and concealed till the enemy arrive within close 
range. The machine-guns will follow the example of the artillery till 
the attackers’ guns have been masked by their own infantry. 

I will now turn to the side of the attackers. I have, in showing 
that advantages accrue to the defenders from the use of smokeless 
powder, equally shown what are the disadvantages of that new pro- 
pelling material to the assailants. It has been accepted as a dogma by 
the Germans that the offensive is superior to the defensive. Lord 
Wolseley has expressed his doubts as to the complete accuracy of that 
conclusion when the troops on the defensive are solid and well disci- 
plined, such as English troops, for instance. The increased range and 
accuracy of modern weapons, and the free employment of the spade as 
the complement to the rifle, have done much in England, at all events, 
to negative the view entertained by the Germans. It is now pretty 
generally admitted that to attack in front a resolute enemy in a care- 
fully-prepared position is a desperate undertaking, and it must be re- 
membered that flank attacks are locally frontal. It is, therefore, sought 
by rapidly and suddenly concentrating large masses of artillery, to so 
shatter the defenders’ powers of resistance, and especially his morale, 
as to enable the infantry to advance and occupy those points without 
crushing losses. In short, the nation comes practically to this, that 
the side which succeeds best in so manceuvring his guns—their power, 
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and the skill and steadiness with which they are worked being equal— 
will eventually prevail. The initiative being with the offensive, and 
it being uncertain where he will aim his artillery blow, the chances of 
massing guns before the enemy can prepare for the duel are on the 
side of the attackers. Of what use in future, however, will be the 
power of taking the initiative if the enemy’s position is not disclosed, 
or at all events not fully disclosed, till the assaulting infantry arrive 
within one hundred yards of their opponents? How can the attackers’ 
artillery shatter the defensive if they do not know where the defenders 
are? Moreover, if the attackers’ artillery open at, say, three thousand 
two hundred yards,—and at greater distances their fire will be almost 
innocuous,—the gunners will be annoyed if not seriously hindered in 
their work by the fire of picked marksmen holding an advanced line 
where they are unseen and where no puffs of smoke betray their 
presence. It is perhaps a rash thing to say, but it seems to me that 
the preliminary artillery duel will be a thing of the past, and that the 
power of artillery is, if not killed, at all events much weakened by 
the adoption of smokeless powder. 

One disadvantage will be common to both the offensive and the 
defensive. It is this: Hitherto a general looking down from com- 
manding ground on the battle raging on the plain below at a distance 
too great for differences of uniform to be distinguished could tell what 
lines were those of -his own troops and what were those of the enemy 
because the puffs of smoke shooting forth showed which way troops 
were facing. Now, this means of discriminating will be no longer 
available. It will also be difficult to trace the progress of a distant 
fight as formerly when the advancing or receding lines of smoke 
showed the ebb and flood of the action. 

To return from what is somewhat of a digression, I wish to say a 
few words as to the means which the offensive will have to adopt in 
order to diminish, if not overcome, the increased power of the de- 
fensive. This increase of power is so great that, frankly, I do not 
think that unless the offensive possess a considerable numerical superi- 
ority as well as troops of a better quality than the defensive, it will be 
possible to carry a carefully-selected and prepared position. The 
object, therefore, of the commander who assumes the offensive will be 
to surprise his enemy on the march or when in the act of changing 
position. There will also be efforts, as in the closing years of the 
seventeenth century, to accomplish the object of the campaign by such 
strategical manceuvring as will oblige the foe to retreat, or in his turn 
assume the offensive. If, however, circumstances compel a commander 
to attack an adversary in position, there will be certain means of 
diminishing the numerous losses which he must necessarily suffer. In 
the first place, in order to get his infantry up to, say, one hundred and 
fifty yards of the position, without being virtually destroyed, it will 
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be necessary to pay increased attention to cover and make use of every 
hedgerow, copse, wood, hill, and group of houses, to enable the attack- 
ers, as it were, to sneak up to the foe. Great rapidity of movement 
and the shallowest formations will be compulsory, even when at three 
thousand yards from the position. By this method the ranges will be 
constantly changing, and the advancing troops will be difficult to hit. 
The quicker the ground is got over the better, and there will be no 
object in a slow advance, seeing that it is desirable to shorten the time 
during which the attacking infantry will be under a fire to which they 
can make no return. It has been thought by members of a certain 
school that the doctrine of a very extended order is a mistake, and a 
reaction in favor of lines with little, if any, intervals between files has 
set in. There is this to be said for the new idea, that increased losses 
are more than compensated for by increased control. It seems to me, 
however, that in face of smokeless powder and the advantages which 
it confers upon the defensive, it will be necessary not only to return to 
the extended order, but even to exaggerate it. In future, when attack- 
ing a position known or suspected to be held, but the occupants of 
which cannot be discerned, it will perhaps be advisable, in crossing 
open ground, at first to send men forward in successive dribblets, say 
in lines with six paces between them. Eventually along some line 
where there is cover—i.e., a bank, a hollow road, or hedge, with a ditch 
on the hither side—a compact and strong force will be collected, ready 
either for a further stage of advance, or for a rush on the position. 
When once the assailants have actually closed with the defenders, the 
former will take care that they do not lose sight of the latter, and the 
battle will then be fought out as at present. The probability is, how- 
ever, that as the artillery will not have been able to prepare the way, 
at all events, effectually, the attack will fail. Indeed, the first troops 
employed will simply execute a reconnoissance in force, pushed, how- 
ever, more home than hitherto, in order to make the enemy show him- 
self. It will be only after the repulse that the real attack will be 
made, and then the artillery duel can begin, and the fight will proceed 
on normal lines. The loss, however, of the first attack, call it recon- 
noissance in force, or what you like, will, however, be so heavy that a 
general will hesitate to assail an enemy in a position prepared so as to 
derive the greatest advantage from smokeless powder. 

The effect of this smokeless powder in cavalry operations and out- 
post affairs, and in la petite guerre, will be even greater than in pitched 
battles. Let us suppose, for instance, that a cavalry division of twenty- 
four squadrons of forty-eight files each, and three batteries of horse 
artillery, push on far in advance of the army. Let us also suppose 
that, as in the case of the operations in 1870-71 between the Loire and 
Paris, the enemy’s cavalry has been obliged to admit the superiority of 
its opponents, or that he has no cavalry available to restrain the oper- 
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ations of the hostile horsemen. The opponents of the latter will, by 
placing a few battalions here and there in the concealment of woods, 
rocks, etc., be able to effectually check the operations of the cavalry. 
I will trace the history of an imaginary but probable series of events. 
The cavalry division works with two brigades, side by side, each having 
a distinct zone assigned to it, and the third brigade following in rear 
of the centre as a reserve. The advance is over a tract of slightly un- 
dulating country, sprinkled with small woods, no one more than one 
thousand yards from another. The infantry occupy each wood with 
one hundred men, and remain in the very centre, so that it is impossi- 
ble to ascertain their presence without careful search and much delay. 
In the event of a thorough search being attempted, the files in the first 
line will perhaps undertake the task themselves, perhaps wait till sup- 
ports come up. Say that a file proceeds to search a wood. They first 
ride round it at some little distance, then ride close up. Seeing as yet 
nothing, they, if they can, ride through; but, if unable to do so, one 
dismounts, and, leaving his horse with his comrade, pushes his way on. 
Simultaneously he is surrounded and seized, and his comrade and the 
two horses are shot by a party detailed for the purpose, and which 
creeps unperceived till within a few yards of their victims. The neigh- 
boring files, hearing the shots and seeing the corpses, give the alarm ; 
but supposing that both the men enter the wood mounted, the proba- 
bility is that they will be captured or bayoneted without the necessity 
of firing and thus disclosing the presence of an enemy. Even if a 
large patrol were employed to search the wood the result would proba- 
bly be similar,—i.e., though an alarm would be given, few would be 
able to ascertain the strength of the hidden infantry, and escaping the 
hostile bullets to carry off information. The commander of the nearest 
regiment concentrating, say, a couple of squadrons, would possibly dis- 
mount one hundred men, and endeavor to carry the wood; or perhaps 
the general of the brigade might take the matter in hand, and dis- 
mounting four hundred men, send them against the hostile infantry. 
But even four hundred men would have a hard task in carrying the 
wood, especially as there would be uncertainty as to the strength of the 
occupants, and the loss incurred and the time expended would be seri- 
ous, for the defenders would reap all the advantages derived from the 
use of smokeless powder in a favorable position. Such operations re- 
peated several times a day would most effectually hamper and delay 
che progress of the cavalry. 

Let us take another case,—viz., that in which no more than a casual 
search by the leading files is undertaken, the object being to save time. 
The officer commanding all the infantry parties gives orders to the 
officers commanding the different detachments to allow all the advance 
parties to pass unharmed until the reserve brigade comes up, when 
every detachment is to fire on any party of cavalry within range. 
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The reserve brigade comes up in column of route and passes between 
two woods, not quite opposite each other and one thousand yards apart. 
When the leading squadron is abreast of the farther wood the rear 
squadron will be, say, abreast of the hither wood. All of a sudden a 
rattling discharge of rifles is heard, the noise being multiplied by the 
echoes. Man after man falls from the saddle, horse after horse sinks 
to the ground ; the officers know not whence the shots come or how 
strong is the enemy, for besides the woods there are several copses and 
hedges within range, and, there being no smoke, the position of the 
enemy remains concealed and his number cannot be estimated. Simul- 
taneously all over the ground occupied by the scattered scouts and 
parties of the other brigades the noise of musketry is heard. What 
more likely, then, that panic ensues, while, under any circumstances, 
the loss is severe, and all this caused by, say, one thousand or twelve 
hundred infantry ! 

Ambushes, especially against cavalry, will evidently be much more 
effective than formerly, and patrols will move through an enclosed or 
wooded country with nervous caution. 

Attacks on outposts by day will become very difficult, owing to 
the adoption of smokeless powder fired from magazine rifles, provided 
that both sentries and pickets are concealed from view and have clear 
open ground in front of them, for their strength and whereabouts will 
no longer be disclosed by puffs of smoke. If, therefore, it be required 
to drive in an outpost line, it will be necessary to undertake the opera- 
tion at night or under cover of fog. 

The experience of actual war will probably bring to light other 
effects of smokeless powder, and modify the theoretical ideas conceived 
about it. All I have attempted is to suggest some of the consequences 
likely to result from the adoption of this new propelling material. 
To my mind, however, the following general conclusions may be 
drawn : 

1. There being no smoke to baffle aim, good marksmanship will 
be of more value than ever. 

2. The power of the defensive will be greatly increased. 

3. Cavalry raids, patrols, and operations for an advance of the 
army will be much checked. 

4. Reconnoissances of a position by small bodies will be rendered 


difficult and dangerous. 
W. W. Kno.tys. 





HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FRIGATE 
“CONSTITUTION.” 


PART II. 
1812 to May, 1815. 
(Continued from page 364.) 


At 1.26 p.m. the “Constitution” hauled by the wind, shortening sail 
to whole top-sails, top-gallant-sails, jib, and spanker, and with her port 
tacks aboard headed towards the southeast. 

Bainbridge had hoisted his commodore’s pennant at the main, a 
jack at the fore, and national ensigns at the maintop-gallant-mast- 
head and mizzen-peak; and the “Java,” from her superior speed 
coming rapidly up with her antagonist, compelled the “ Constitution” 
to wear, in order to avoid being raked. The English frigate had 
hauled up her mainsail and taken in her royals, bearing down on 
her adversary’s weather-quarter, with her ensign flying from the 
mizzen-peak, a union-jack at the mizzen-top-gallant-masthead, and 
another displayed in the main rigging. Bainbridge orderd a gun from 
the third division to be discharged, which was followed almost imme- 
diately by an entire broadside from the port guns. The action now 
became general, both vessels using round-shot and grape. From the 
minutes of the action, taken by Bainbridge, he says, “ A general action 
with round and grape then commenced, the enemy keeping at a much 
greater distance than I wished, but could not bring him to closer 
action without exposing ourselves to several rakes. Considerable ma- 
noeuvres were made by both vessels to rake and avoid being raked.” 

.The “ Java” finally edged closer, and was soon within pistol-shot 
range. At 2.30 the wheel of the “Constitution” was shot away and 
the binnacle wrecked. Both articles were afterwards replaced by sub- 
stituting the “Java’s,” which escaped uninjured. At 2.40, Bainbridge 
attempted to close with his antagonist, setting the foresail and main- 
sail and Juffing up close to him. The “Java” attempted to rake her 
foe, but was prevented by the “ Constitution” wearing, both frigates 
coming round with their heads to the east. The “Java” held stub- 
bornly to the weather-gauge, and met every attempt of the American 
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frigate to luff by endeavoring to rake her. The fire of the “ Consti- 
tution was very destructive, and from her position on the enemy’s lee 
beam soon shot away the “Java’s” bowsprit and jib-boom. Soon 
after the “ Java’s” foremast went by the board, followed by his main- 
top-mast, just above the cap. A tremendous broadside had been 
poured into the “Java’s” stern, and she had suffered material injury 
to rigging and sails. The fire from the American sharp-shooters had 
been particularly galling, inflicting heavy loss upon the exposed bodies 
of men on the deck of the English frigate. An attempt was made to 
board on the part of the “ Java,” but was prevented by the terrible 
fire from the “ Constitution’s” battery. The American frigate forged 
ahead, passed clear of the “ Java” and wore, luffed up under his quar- 
ter, delivered’ a raking.broadside with the starboard guns, then wore 
again and renewed the combat with her port battery. The English 
frigate now fought at a disadvantage, encumbered as she was by the 
mass of top-hamper lying on her starboard side. Captain Lambert, 
her brave and able commander, had fallen at his post, mortally 
wounded by a musket-ball from one of the men stationed in the 
“Constitution’s” main-top, and Lieutenant Henry D. Chad assumed 
command, although himself suffering from a painful wound. The 
British fought stubbornly, replying as best they could to the cool, 
deliberate fire of the American frigate, and occasionally testifying 
their spirit and defiance by loud cheers. But their bravery could not 
wrest the palm of victory from the grasp of Bainbridge. The stump 
of the ill-fated frigate’s foremast was still further splintered by a 
double-headed shot, the gaff and spanker-boom had disappeared in the 
general havoc, and with ensigns cut away, the mainyard gone and 
mainmast tottering, but little hope of success remained to cheer the 
hearts of the British seamen. 

The “ Constitution,” thinking her foe had surrendered, ceased firing, 
and, hauling her tacks aboard, passed across her adversary’s bows to 
windward, with top-sails, jib, and spanker set. At the same instant 
the mainmast of the “ Java” went over the side, leaving her a helpless 
wreck. 

Repairing some damages to her top-hamper, the “Constitution” at 
4.50 wore and stood for the enemy, having discovered that her ensign 
was again flying. Taking up a position to rake, athwart the “ Java’s” 
bows, the enemy hauled down his flag in token of submission, and the 
bloody victory was won. 

The “Constitution” suffered to such a small degree in the en- 
counter that within an hour she was ready to resume active cruising, 
and was in complete fighting trim. A few round-shot struck the 
hull, one of which had caused the damage to the wheel; an 18- 
pounder injured the mizzen-mast; and the foremast, maintop-mast, 
and some minor spars were splintered, but not seriously injured. 
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“Her loss amounted to eight seamen and one marine killed; Lieu- 
tenant J. C. Aylwin and two seamen mortally, Commodore Bain- 
bridge and twelve seamen severely, and seven seamen and two marines 
slightly, wounded ; in all twelve killed and mortally wounded, and 
twenty-two wounded severely and slightly.” * 

Concerning the loss sustained by the “ Java,” the American reports 
fail to agree, and the British accounts wildly contradict one another. 
Bainbridge, in his official report of the action, states that the enemy 
had sixty killed and one hundred and one certainly wounded ; the 
British state their loss in killed and mortally wounded at twenty-four ; 
Roosevelt in his “ Naval War of 1812,” after a careful computation 
and examination of facts unbiased by partisanship, places the figures at 
forty-eight killed and mortally wounded, and one hundred and two 
severely and slightly. 

The following letter found on board the “Constitution,” after the 
prisoners had left the ship, and written by one of the “ Java’s” officers, 
should carry with it some weight, despite the malicious and atrocious 
assertion of the prejudiced English historian James, that it was a 
Sorgery. 

‘PRISONER ON BOARD THE AMERICAN FRIGATE ‘ CONSTITUTION.’ 
“Sr. Satvapor, January 1, 1813. 

“My pDEAR Sir,—I am sorry to inform you of the unpleasant 
news of Mr. Gascoigne’s death. Mr. Gascoigne and myself were 
shipmates in the ‘ Marlboro,’ and first came to sea together. He was 
shot in the early part of the action by a round-shot in his right thigh, 
and died a few minutes after; four others of his messmates shared 
the same fate, together with sixty men killed and one hundred and 
seventy wounded. The official account you no doubt heard of before 
this reaches you. I beg you will let all his friends and relations hear 
of his untimely fate. We were on board the ‘ Java’ frigate for a pas- 
sage to India, when we fell in with this frigate. Two parcels I have 
sent you under good care,—hope this will reach you safe. 

“Yours truly, 
“H. D. Corneck. 


‘ LIEUTENANT PETER V. Woop, Twenty-second Regiment of Foot, 
‘“‘IsLeE oF FRANCE or BourBon, East INDIEs.’’ 


“The ‘Java’ was an impurtant ship, fitted out in the completest 
manner, to carry Lieutenant-General Hislop and staff to Bombay, 
and several naval officers for different ships in the East Indies; and 
had dispatches for St. Helena, Cape of Good Hope, and every British 
establishment in the India and China seas. She had on board copper 
for a 74 and two brigs building at Bombay, and, I expect, a great 


1 Report of Surgeon Amos E. Evans. 
Vo. VI. N.S.—No. 5. 31 
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many other valuables; but everything was blown up in her except 
the officers’ baggage when we set her on fire at 3 P.M. on the Ist of 
January, 1813 (nautical time).” ? 

The “ Java’s” battery consisted of twenty-eight long 18’s, two ‘long 
12’s, eighteen short 32’s, and ene short 24, 


Comparative Force and Loss, 
Tons. Weight of Metal. NumberofMen. Loss, 
“Constitution” . . - 1576 654 475 34 
“ Java’’. e ° . - 1840 576 426 150 
Relative Force. Relative Loss inflicted. 


“¢ Constitution” . ri J - 100 100 
Java” , ° ° ° - a 23 


Admiral Jurien de la Graviere’s “Guerres Maritimes” contains 
much of interest on the subject of the American naval war of 1812. 
The following passages quoted from that work are peculiarly well 
adapted to appear in connection with the deeds of “Old Ironsides” : 

“When the American Congress declared war on England in 1812, 
it seemed as if this unequal conflict would crush her navy in the act of 
being born ; instead it but fertilized the germ. It is only since that 
epoch that the United States has taken rank among maritime powers. 
Some combats of frigates, corvettes, and brigs, insignificant without 
doubt as regards material, results, sufficed to break the charm which 
protected the standard of St. George, and taught Europe what she 
could have already learned from some of our combats if the louder 
noise of our defeats had not drowned the glory,—that the only invinci- 
bles on the sea are good seamen and good artillerists. 

“The English covered the ocean with their cruisers when this un- 
known navy, composed of six frigates and a few small craft hitherto 
hardly numbered, dared to establish its cruisers at the mouth of the 
Channel, in the very centre of the British power. But already the 
‘Constitution had captured the ‘ Guerriére’ and ‘ Java,’ the ‘ United 
States’ had made a prize of the ‘Macedonian,’ the ‘Wasp’ of the 
‘Frolic,’ and the ‘Hornet’ of the ‘Peacock.’ The honor of the 
new flag was established. England, humiliated, tried to attribute her 
multiplied reverses to the unusual size of the vessels which Congress 
had constructed in 1799, and which did the fighting in 1812. She 
wished to refuse them the name of frigates, and called them, not with- 
out some appearance of reason, disguised line-of-battle ships. Since 
then all maritime powers have copied these gigantic models, as the 
result of the War of 1812 obliged England herself to change her naval 
material ; but if they had employed, instead of frigates, cut down 74’s 
(vais seaua rasés), it would still be difficult to explain the prodigious" 
success of the Americans. 


2 Extract. from Commodore Bainbridge’s official account. 
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“Tt belongs to us to judge impartially these marine events, too 
much exalted perhaps by a national vanity one is tempted to excuse. 
The Americans showed in the War of 1812 a great deal of skill and 
resolution. But if, as they have asserted, the chances had always been 
perfectly equal between them and their adversaries, if they had only 
owed their triumphs to the intrepidity of Hull, Decatur, and Bain- 
bridge, there would be for us but little interest in recalling the strug- 
gle. We need not seek lessons in courage outside of our own history. 
On the contrary, what is to be well considered is that the ships of the 
United States constantly fought with the chances in their favor, and it 
is on this that the American government should found its true title to 
glory. The Americans in 1812 had secured to themselves the advan- 
tage of a better organization than the English.” 

The following is quoted from Roosevelt’s “ Naval War of 1812”: 
“ During the six weeks the ‘ Java’ was at sea her men had fired but six 
broadsides of blank cartridges ; during the first five weeks the ‘ Con- 
stitution’ cruised her crew were incessantly practiced at firing with 
blank cartridges, and also at a target. The ‘Java’s’ crew had only 
been exercised occasionally, even in pointing the guns, and when the 
captain of a gun was killed, the effectiveness of the piece was tempo- 
rarily ruined, and, moreover, the men did not work together. The 
‘Constitution’s’ crew were exercised till they worked like machines, 
and yet with enough individuality to render it impossible to cripple a 
gun by killing one man. The unpracticed British sailors fired at ran- 
dom ; the trained Americans took aim. The British marines had not 
been taught anything approximating to skirmishing or sharp-shooting ; 
the Americans had. The. British sailors had not even been trained 
enough in the ordinary duties of seamen; while the Americans in five 
weeks had been rendered almost perfect. The former were at a loss 
what to do in an emergency at all out of their own line of work ; they 
were helpless when the wreck fell over their guns, when the Americans 
would have cut it away in a jiffy. As we learn from Commodore 
Morris’s ‘ Autobiography,’ each Yankee sailor could, at need, do a 
little carpentering or sail-mending, and so was more self-reliant. The 
crew had been trained to act as if guided by one mind, yet each man 
retained his own individuality. The petty officers were better paid 
than in Great Britain, and so were of a better class of men, thoroughly 
self-respecting ; the Americans soon got their subordinates in order, 
while the British did not. To sum up, one ship’s crew had been 
trained practically and thoroughly, while the other crew was not much 
better off than the day it sailed; and, as far as it goes, this is a good 
test of the efficiency of the two navies.” 

On account of the great distance from the United States, coupled 
with the extremely crippled condition of the prize, and the danger 
attending any attempt to convey the same into a Brazilian port, Bain- 
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bridge, much against his will, was forced to apply the torch to the 
trophy he had won. The removal of the prisoners and baggage was 
an annoying and tedious operation, the “Constitution” having but one 
boat fit for duty left out of eight, and the “Java” having none. How- 
ever, the task was finally successfully accomplished, and on the Ist 
of January, 1813, the frigate shaped her course for San Salvador. 

Commodore Bainbridge had a singular dream a few nights before 
the action, in which he foresaw almost every incident of the battle. 
The following account is taken from Harris’s “ Life and Services of 
Commodore Bainbridge” : 

“ He dreamed that he had a severe action with an English frigate, in 
which he ultimately triumphed ; and among the prisoners were several 
army officers, one of whom had the rank of general. The circum- 
stance made so strong an impression on him that he made a note of it 
next morning in his journal, and mentioned it also to his officers. In 
the first boat which arrived from the captured frigate was brought the 
general officer, and as it approached the ‘ Constitution’ the recollection 
of the dream revived, and he exclaimed to Lieutenant Parker, ‘ That 
js the identical officer I saw in my dream.’ ” 

The “ Java” was formerly the French ship “ Renomme,” captured 
off Madagascar, and rated in the English navy as a 44-gun ship. In 
Steel’s list she was rated as a36. Upon examination it was found that 
her 18-pound shot lacked but three pounds of being as heavy as the 
24’s of the “Constitution,” and her 32’s were considerably heavier than 
her antagonist’s. Her quarter-bills showed that her gun’s crews were 
heavier by one, and in some instances two men, than those pitted 
against her, yet the American fired two broadsides to her one. The 
following is the British official account of the action: 


“UnitepD STatTes FRIGATE ‘CONSTITUTION.’ 
‘Orr San SAaLvapvor, December 31, 1812. 

“Srr,—It is with deep regret that I write you that His Majesty’s 
ship ‘ Java’ is no more, after entertaining an action on the 29th inst., 
for several hours, with the American frigate ‘Constitution,’ which re- 
sulted in the capture and ultimate destruction of His Majesty’s ship. 
Captain Lambert being dangerously wounded in the height of the 

action, the melancholy task of writing the details devolves on me. 
“On the 29th inst., at 8 A.M., off San Salvador (coast of Brazil), the 
wind at northeast, we perceived a strange sail; made all sail in chase, 
and soon made her out to be a large frigate; at noon prepared for 
action, the chase not answering our private signals, and tacking towards 
us under easy sail; when about four miles distant she made a signal, 
and immediately tacked and made all sail upon the wind. We soon 
found we had the advantage of her in sailing, and came up with her 
fast, when she hoisted American colors; she then bore about three 
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points on the lee bow. At fifty minutes past one P.M. the enemy short- 
ened sail, upon which we bore down upon her; at ten minutes past two, 
when about half a mile distant, she opened her fire by giving us her 
larboard broadside, which was not returned till we were close on her 
weather-bow. Both ships now mancuvred to obtain advantageous 
positions, our opponent evidently avoiding close action, and firing high 
to disable our masts, in which she succeeded too well, having shot away 
the head of our bowsprit, with the jib-boom and our running rigging 
so much cut as to prevent our reaching the weather-gauge. 

“ At five minutes past three our gallant captain received a dangerous 
wound in the breast, and was‘ carried below ; from this time we could not 
fire more than two or three guns, until a quarter-past four, when our miz- 
zen-mast was shot away ; then fell off a little, and brought many of our 
starboard guns to bear; the enemy’s rigging was so much cut that he 
could not avoid shooting ahead, which brought us fairly broadside and 
broadside. Our mainyard now went in the slings; both ships con- 
tinued engaged in this manner till thirty-five minutes past four, we 
frequently on fire in consequence of the wreck lying on the side en- 
gaged. Our opponent now made sail ahead out of gun-shot, where he 
remained an hour repairing his damages, leaving us an unmanageable 
wreck, with only the mainmast left, and that tottering. Every exer- 
tion was made by us during this interval to place the ship in a state to 
renew the action. We succeeded in clearing the wreck of our masts 
from the guns, a sail was set on the stump of the foremast and bow- 
sprit, the weather half of the mainyard remaining aloft ; the main-tack 
was got forward in the hope of getting the ship before the wind, our 
helm being still perfect; the effort unfortunately proved ineffectual, 
from the mainmast falling over the side, from the heavy rolling of the 
ship, which nearly covered the whole of our starboard guns. We still 
waited the attack of the enemy, he now standing towards us for that 
purpose. On his coming within hail of us, and, from his manceuvres, 
perceiving he intended a position ahead, where he could rake us, with- 
out a possibility of our returning a shot, I then consulted the officers, 
who agreed with myself that our having a great part of our crew killed 
and wounded, our bowsprit and three masts gone, several guns useless, 
we should not be justified in wasting the lives of more of those remain- 


ing, who, I hope their lordships and the country will think, have 
bravely defended His Majesty’s ship. Under these circumstances, how- 
ever reluctantly, at fifty minutes past five, our colors were lowered from 
the stump of the mizzen-mast, and we were taken possession of a little 
after six by the American frigate ‘Constitution,’ commanded by Com- 
modore Bainbridge, who immediately after ascertaining the state of the 
ship resolved upon burning her, which we had the satisfaction of see- 
ing done as soon as the wounded men were removed. Annexed I send 


you a return of the killed and wounded, and it is with pain I perceive 
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it is so numerous; also a statement of the comparative force of the two 
ships, when I hope their lordships will not think the British flag dis- 
graced, although success has not attended us. It would be presump- 
tuous in me to speak of Captain Lambert’s merits, who, though still in 
danger from his wounds, we still entertain the greatest hopes of his 
being restored to the service and his country. 

“Tt is most gratifying to my feelings to notice the gallantry of 
every officer, seaman, and marine on board. In justice to the officers, 
I beg leave to mention them individually. I can never speak too 
highly of the exertions of Lieutenants Harringham and Bucanan, and 
also Mr. Robinson, master, who was severely wounded; to Captain 
John Marshall, R.N., who was a passenger, I am particularly obliged 
for his exertions and advice through the action; to Lieutenant Alpin, 
who was on the main-deck, and Lieutenant Saunders, who commanded 
on the forecastle, I also return my thanks. I cannot but notice the 
good conduct of the mates and midshipmen, many of whom are killed 
and the greater part wounded. ‘To Mr. T. C. Jones, surgeon, and his 
assistants every praise is due for their unwearied assiduity in the care 
of the wounded. Lieutenant-General Hislop, Major Walker and 
Captain Wood, of his staff, the latter of whom was wounded, were 
solicitous to assist and remain on the quarter-deck. 

“T cannot conclude this letter without expressing my grateful 
acknowledgments, thus publicly, for the generous treatment Captain 
Lambert and his officers have experienced from his gallant enemy, 
Commodore Bainbridge and his officers. 

“T have the honor to be, etc., 
“Hy. D. Caps. 


“P.S.—The ‘Constitution’ has also suffered severely both in her 
rigging and men, having her fore- and mizzen-masts, maintop-mast, 
both maintop-sail-yards, spanker-boom, gaff- and trysail-mast badly 
shot, and the greatest part of the standing rigging very much damaged, 
with ten men killed, the commander, fifth lieutenant, and forty-six men 
wounded, four of whom are since dead. 

“ Force of the Two Ships.—‘ Java’: 28 long 18-pounders; 16 car- 
ronades, 32-pounders; 2 long 8-pounders,—46 guns; weight of metal, 
1034 pounds; ship’s company and supernumeraries, 377. ‘ Constita- 
tion’: 32 long 24-pounders ;,22 carronades, 32-pounders ; 1 carronade, 
18-pounder,—55; weight of metal, 1490 pounds; crew, 480.” 


The muster-roll of the “Java” contained the names of four hun- 
dred and forty-six men; of these Bainbridge paroled three hundred 
and seventy-eight. Among them were Lieutenant-General Hislop, 
Major Walker and Captain Wood, of his staff; Captain Marshall, 
R.N., master and commander, going to the East Indies to take com- 
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mand of a sloop of war; also part of the crews of the “Cornwallis,” 
74, and gun-sloops “Chameleon” and “Icarus.” The stores for the 
last two vessels formed part of the “ Java’s” cargo. 

On the arrival of the “Constitution” at San Salvador, with the 
courtesy for which he was noted, Bainbridge returned to Captain 
Lambert his sword. The English commander was lying prostrate 
upon his cot on the quarter-deck of the “Constitution,” when Bain- 
bridge, himself still suffering from his severe injury, approached, 
supported by two of his officers, and handed to the dying captain the 
weapon with which he had once so bravely fought, but which he would 
never wield again. As Bainbridge, with an expression of manly 
sympathy upon his face and a few gentle words of condolence, bent 
his tall form over his dying antagonist, Lambert with a feeble grasp 
received his sword, and with a faint smile welcomed this generous 
recognition of that honorable fellowship which the brave and chivalrous 
never fail to acknowledge, be they friend or foe. Captain Lambert 
lived but a few hours after this interview, which greatly cheered the 
last sad moments that were hurrying him to the grave. 

The London Pilot of March 20, 1813, contained the following 
article on the capture of the “Java”: 

“We lament most deeply to have to state that another British 
frigate, the ‘Java,’ has been taken by the American frigate ‘Con- : 
stitution.’ The ‘Java’ was on her passage to the East Indies, having 
on board Lieutenant-General Hislop, who was going out as commander- 
in-chief to Bombay, together with his suite, and a number of recruits 
and passengers, including some additional lieutenants of the navy, in- 
somuch that there appears not on this occasion that deficiency in point 
of numbers which, in the prior instances, passed for the principal 
cause of the success of the Americans. The action was obstinately 
maintained, and the immense proportion of loss on our part, while it 
consoles us with the assurance of the unimpaired state of the charac- 
teristic bravery of our seamen, affords an additional (yes, an additional) 
reason to lament the unhappy result that we have announced, and an 
additional ground to reflect and to inquire seriously into the strange 
causes which have rendered our relative circumstances, with respect to 
this new enemy, so different from what they have been, touching all 
others that we have had hitherto tocontend with. We have not room 
to enter into this important subject this day. But the mourning of 
our hearts, which commenced on the first capture of a British ship by 
an American, and has been rendered deeper and more melancholy by 
every successive instance, and most deep by this last affecting event, 
can never be laid aside till the honor of the British flag shall be re- 
deemed by establishing the same triumphant superiority over the 
Americans that we ever heretofore had over all the nations that 
traverse the seas,” 
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In a later issue the editor continues his lament in the following 
strain : 

“The public will learn with sentiments which we shall not pre- 
sume to anticipate that a third British frigate has struck to an Ameri- 
ean, This is an occurrence that calls for serious reflection. Lloyd’s 
list contains notices of upward of five hundred British vessels cap- 
tured in seven months by the Americans, Five hundred merchantmen 
and THREE FRIGATES, 

“Can these statements be true, and can the English people hear 
them unmoved? Any one who had predicted such a result of an 
American war this time last year would have been treated as a mad- 
man or a traitor. He would have been told, if his opponents had 
condescended to argue with him, that long ere seven months had 
elapsed the American flag would be swept from the seas, the con- 
temptible navy of the United States annihilated, and their maritime 
arsenals rendered a heap of ruins. Yet down to this moment not a 
single American frigate has struck her flag. They insult and laugh 
at our want of enterprise and vigor. They leave their ports when 
they please, and return to them when it suits their convenience ; 
they traverse the Atlantic; they beset the West India Islands; they 
advance to the very chops of the Channel ; they parade along the coasts 
“of South America; nothing chases, nothing intercepts, nothing en- 
gages them but to yield them triumph.” 

Commodore Bainbridge extended every courtesy and attention to 
his prisoners, and won from them warm and enthusiastic expressions 
of esteem and gratitude for his generosity and noble bearing. 

Lieutenant Chads, in a letter to friends, stated, “ Our gallant enemy 
has treated us most generously.” Previous to the departure of the 
“Constitution” from San Salvador, General Hislop presented to Com- 
modore Bainbridge a splendid gold-mounted sword, as an evidence of 
his gratitude for the delicate, generous, and just treatment which had 
been accorded to himself and the other officers captured in the “ Java.” 

The “ Constitution,” from hard and constant usage, as well as from 
the natural deterioration of time, began to show unmistakable signs of 
weakness and decay. An examination by Bainbridge in person con- 
vinced that officer of the necessity of returning to a home port for 
repairs with as little delay as possible. 

An incident, small in itself, but well worth relating, happened on 
board the “ Constitution” two or three evenings after the crew of the 
“ Java” had been transferred. Mr. Humble, boatswain of the “ Java,” 
was sitting in the ward-room of “Old Ironsides,” together with a num- 
ber of officers.of both ships. A British lieutenant of marines remarked, 
“He wished to heaven that the crew of the ‘ Java’ were again on board 
of her in good condition, and that they might again fall in with the 
‘Constitution’; he had no doubt they would give a very different 
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account of her.” Humble looked up and said, “ Sir, whenever, in the 
‘ Java’ or any other British frigate, you may fall in with, as an enemy, 
such a ship and such a ship’s company as this, I had rather be on yonder 
hills looking at ye than to be on board of ye.” 

Commodore Bainbridge sailed for the United States January 6, 
1813, and arrived at Boston on the 27th of February, after an absence 
of four months. 

Captain Lawrence, in command of the “ Hornet,” remained off the 
harbor of San Salvador, blockading the “ Bonne Citoyenne.” Eighteen 
days passed in this dreary duty, when she was forced to seek safety 
inside the harbor from the guns of the “ Montagu,” 74. The captain 
‘of the sloop of war must have welcomed the appearance of the heavy 
ship as the medium of relieving him from an awkward and disagreeable 
dilemma. 

Cooper, in alluding to the ‘‘ Constitution” under Bainbridge, writes 
as follows : 

“Qld Ironsides’ carried the news of her own success. No one 
believed that the capture of an isolated ship here and there could have 
any great influence on the result of the war, in a mere material sense. 
England had too many frigates and America too few for such occur- 
rences to conduce essentially to direct conquests, but indirectly they 
were of vast weight. The moral effect of Hull’s victory cannot read- 
ily be estimated. Great it was, beyond all doubt, and here was a 
second success by the same ship, bringing the vessel itself into the 
account as particeps gloriz. Until the return of the ‘ Constitution’ 
from this cruise the ‘ Constellation’ had been the champion of the navy. 
Her two battles in the French war eclipsed anything else that had 
been done by any other vessel of her size then in existence, but the 
‘Constellation’s’ exploits would not compare with those of ‘Old Iron- 
sides.’ The former ship had captured one French frigate and beaten 
off another; but the ‘ Constitution’ had taken two Englishmen! The 
difference was essential, and, considering all things, even the glorious 
little ‘ Enterprise,’ one of the most successful cruisers to the very last 
that ever floated, could scarce be thought to compete with ‘Old Iron- 
sides.’ Here was the war only seven months old, and in that brief 
space the eyes of the country were drawn on that ship, by the chase, 
worth a victory any day, and the combats with the ‘Guerriére’ and the 
‘Java’! Three such exploits in so short a time were sufficient to give 
any ship a name, and the nation had not forgotten the achievements of 
Preble before Tripoli. It seemed to make no difference who com- 
manded, the old barky was always successful ; always in harm’s way, 
and always getting out of the scrape with credit. Preble, Hull, or 
Bainbridge, each and all had been victorious on the decks of this 
stanch old ship. Jack began to think that if he wanted a victory and 
prize-money he had only to ship on board ‘ Old Ironsides.’” 
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During the years 1809, 1810, 1811, and 1812 all the powers com- 
bined against Great Britain did not capture a single ship of the line. 
They lost three frigates under the following circumstances: “ Porcu- 
pine,” 32, taken by two French frigates; “Junon,” 44, taken by four 
French frigates ; “ Neride,” 36, taken by a French squadron. Inside 
of seven months the American navy had achieved the following suc- 
cesses,—viz., “ Guerriére,” 49, taken by the “Constitution” ; ‘‘ Mace- 
donian,” 49, taken by the “ United States” frigate; “Java,” 49, taken 
by the “ Constitution.” 

The following incident in connection with the “Constitution” 
deserves mention : 

When Captain Carden, of the “ Macedonian,” went on board the 
“United States” to surrender his sword he was very dejected, and 
repeatedly observed that he was a ruined man; all his hopes of 
honor and fortune were blasted. “ Why so, sir?’ inquired Commo- 
dore Decatur. “ Because this is the first instance of one of His British 
Majesty’s ships striking to a vessel of similar grade, and my mortifica- 
tion is insupportable ;” and the vanquished commander gazed moodily 
at his companion. “If that is the sum and substance of your trouble, 
allow me to enlighten you somewhat. The British frigate ‘Guerriére,’ 
Captain Dacres, struck her colors but a short time ago to the American 
frigate ‘ Constitution.’” Captain Carden, in the most rapturous man- 
ner, seized both of Decatur’s hands, and exclaimed, in a glad burst of 
unfeigned relief and joy, “Then I am safe!” From that moment the 
British naval commander did not again lose his wonted good spirits. 

Commodore Bainbridge upon landing was received amid the thun- 
dering salvos of artillery and enthusiastic plaudits of the assembled 
multitude. All available standing room in the vicinity of Long Wharf, 
where the commodore landed, was occupied, all anxious to see the hero 
of “Old Ironsides’s” last exploit and the dear old craft as well. 
A procession was quickly made up and formed at the “Old Cradle of 
Liberty,” headed by the “Boston Light Infantry” arid “ Winslow 
Blues,” who escorted the commodore to the Exchange Coffee-House, 
where he had been tendered a magnificent banquet. Commodores Hull 
and Rodgers marched “shoulder to shoulder” beside Bainbridge, fairly 
dividing the honors with the captor of the “Java.” Governor Gore 
presided, assisted by T. L. Winthrop, Esq., Harrison Gruylltis, Israel 
Thorndike, William Sullivan, and other distinguished citizens of Bos- 
ton. The Legislature was in session when the “Constitution” dropped 
her anchor in the harbor, and Bainbridge was further honored by the 
passage of complimentary resolutions. 

On Friday, the 9th of April, Commodore Bainbridge went on 
board the vessel where the crew of the ‘ Constitution’ were stationed, 
and the managers having invited them to the theatre that evening, the 
commodore, at muster, made the following remarks : 
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“Sailors, in the action with the ‘Java’ you showed yourselves 
men. You are this evening invited to partake of the amusement of 
the theatre. Conduct yourselves well. Suffer me not to experience 
any mortification from any disorderly conduct on your part. Let the 
correctness of your conduct equal your bravery, and I shall have 
additional cause to speak of you in terms of approbation.” 

They replied, “Commodore, we will put out of the pit the first 
man that misbehaves.” 

Bainbridge then added the welcome news that Mr. Goldsborough, 
their prize-agent, would, on Monday morning, pay to them the prize- 
money which had been voted by Congress in consideration of their 
services in capturing the “Guerriére” and “Java.” The tars received 
this information with three hearty cheers. 

Bainbridge had used every effort to prevent delay in having the 
seamen promptly paid. Knowing from experience Jack’s impatience 
in such matters, and the dispiriting influences sure to follow when 
coming off a successful cruise with a long waiting interval of inactivity 
on shore, accompanied by a sailor’s bane,—empty pockets,—the com- 
modore added to his well-established popularity by hastening the slow 
movements of the disbursing officers. While homeward bound from 
San Salvador he wrote to a friend as follows: 

“The ‘Java’ was exceedingly well fought and bravely defended. 
Poor Lambert, whose death I sincerely regret, was a distinguished gal- 
lant officer and worthy man. He has left a widow and two helpless 
children. But his country makes provision for such sad events. 

“The damage the ‘Constitution’ received in the action, and the 
decayed state she is in, makes it necessary for me to return to the 
United States for repairs: this much I regret. My crew participate in 
this sentiment. They are, however, consoling themselves with the hope 
of receiving their prize-money for the ‘Guerriére’ on their return. 
You would be highly amused to hear these rough, though noble, sons 
of Neptune planning how they shall spend all their prize-money. One 
says he will buy himself a snug little ship on the highest hill he 
can find, that he may thence, in his old age, view all our sea-fights ; 
another, that now he will marry his Poll; another, that he will send 
his little Paul to school, etc. 

“ Poor fellows, I trust they will not be disappointed in their expec- 
tations. Twice have they willingly and gallantly encountered the 
enemy, and twice have they succeeded ; to return home now and find 
that they have nothing but a remnant of pay coming to them, would 
be extremely mortifying; it would inevitably depress their spirits, and 
damp that noble ardor which they have hitherto felt and displayed. 
The officer may feel differently. For the performance of his duty he 
feels a reward in his own bosom, and in his country’s thanks ; patriot- 
ism and a laudable thirst for renown will lead him to court perils in 
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defense of his country’s rights. These feelings operate upon the sailor 
also; but to keep up the high tone of his ardor he must have prize- 
money in view.” 

The pit of the Federal theatre was filled with the sailors and 
marines of the “Constitution,” who were quiet and orderly, evidently 
taking pride in reflecting credit upon their officers. They were attired 
in their best rig,—viz., blue jackets, scarlet waistcoats, blue pants, new 
neckerchiefs, and glazed hats. The marines, as usual, were neatly 
attired, bearing themselves with dignity, and in every way as become 
gentlemen. When Bainbridge, accompanied by a portion of his officers, 
entered, they were at once recognized by the audience, who rose to their 
feet cheering frantically until the party were seated. Cooper, the 
veteran actor, was playing Macbeth, and from his station behind the 
scenes joined in the outburst of excitement. Waving his plumed 
bonnet on high, he helped swell the volume of ringing cheers that 
greeted the naval guests. 

Among the crew who received a generous amount of prize-money 
was a thrifty seaman, who, in the merchant service, had often com- 
manded coasters and crafts destined for more extensive voyages. His 
name was Samuel Watson, and Cape Cod was his native place. He 
had served his country faithfully, and knew every good and bad point 
in “Old Ironsides” as thoroughly as Bainbridge himself. He had 
passed through the memorable “chase,” had witnessed Dacres sur- 
render the “Guerriére,” had trained his favorite thirty-two on the 
trim, jaunty “Java,” and with the striking of her flag felt that he 
could retire with honor in favor of a younger, but certainly not a 
braver, man. 

From the proceeds of his prize-money he purchased at Kittery a 
fine little craft adapted for the fishing business, and, shipping a crew, 
set sail in good time for the Grand Banks. He had scarcely got well 
to work hauling in the cod when an English corvette, under cover of 
the fog, came suddenly upon the American craft. There was no time 
or opportunity to run. The guns of the man-of-war were ready to let 
fly their contents, while clouds of canvas hung from her heavy yards. 
Ten minutes later a prize crew and master were on board, while skipper 
Watson, having nothing to do, gloomily watched the movements of the 
English sailors, inwardly praying that the “ Constitution” might put 
in an appearance. But she didn’t, and the prize schooner was hauled 
by the wind, her destination being Port Midway Harbor. Fearing 
that the Yankee tars might find a way of recapturing the vessel, the 
lieutenant in charge took effective measures to swamp any such hopes 
that might have been entertained. The schooner was run high and 
dry on the beach, stripped of sails and rigging, and then the masts un- 
stepped and rolled above high-water-mark. 

“That’s rather a neat job, Captain Watson,” said the commanding 
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officer, addressing the glum master, who was seated on the taffrail sur- 
veying what there was left of his unfortunate investment. 

“ Taking into consideration how few men I had, and the disadvan- 
tages we labored under, did you ever know of a vessel to be stripped 
more quickly?” The old man-of-war’s man had recognized in the 
prize-master one of the young officers of the “Java,” but through pru- 
dential reasons had kept his secret. He now saw an opportunity to 
get even with his captor, and his sunburnt, weather-beaten countenance 
brightened up a bit. “ Wal, leftenent,” said he, “ ye have done it purty 
well for Britishers, but I have a faint recollection of helpin’ do a better 
job. I helped, not so very long ago, to strip a ship,—a full-rigged ship, 
—and we beat your time by considerable. Let me see; you’ve been 
over two hours. We weren’t over half an hour at that job; and mind 
you, we not only took out her three masts, but we ripped away her 
bowsprit too.” “ Impossible, Captain Watson ; it could not have been 
done.” “ But it was.” ‘Then, sir, it must have been one of your 
well-known Yankee tricks.” ‘ Wal,” replied Watson, with a grin of 
satisfaction, “that’s what you thought it was at the time, I reckon. 
You were thar. I speak of the time when Commodore Bainbridge, 
on board the Yankee frigate “ Constitution,’ fell in with the British 
frigate ‘Java,’ Captain Lambert. Perhaps you recollect about how 
long we were in stripping that ship.” 

“Old Ironsides” underwent extensive repairs and a complete over- 
hauling in every department, exhausting the balance of the year 1813. 
She was pronounced ready for sea late in December, and lay at anchor 
in the harbor off Constitution Wharf (the place of her birth), looking 
as fresh, taunt, and formidable as in her earlier years of usefulness. 
Captain Charles Stewart had succeeded Bainbridge in command, and 
many changes had occurred among the officers. Her lieutenants were 
as follows,—viz., H. Ballard, first; B. V. Hoffman, second; W. B. 
Shubrick, third; Hunter, fourth; Winter, fifth; Taylor, sixth; the 
last two acting. Hickman was the sailing-master, and Henderson 
commanded the marines. The old crew bad principally gone to the 
lakes, and new men filled their places. 

On January 1, 1814, “Old Ironsides” passed Boston Light, with 
ensign and pennant rustling in the crisp, fresh, westerly breeze, but on 
this cruise no broad pennant graced the main of the frigate. 

Captain Stewart directed his course towards the Barbadoes, cap- 
turing on February 14 the British schooner “ Pictou,” 14, manned - 
with seventy-five men. A few other minor prizes were secured, and 
running along the coast of Guiana, without meeting with any success, the 
frigate was headed to the northward. On the 23d of February, at the 
entrance to the Mona Passage, the British frigate “Pigue,” 36 (late 
French “ Pallas”), Captain Maintland, was sighted. Captain Stewart, 
anxious to add an additional sprig of laurel to the “ Constitution’s” 
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chaplet of fame, lost no time in making all sail and heading for the 
stranger with sheets slacked off. The Englishman hauled by the wind, 
making no effort to escape, but when the American frigate was within 
three miles of him and her true character made manifest, Captain 
Maintland made all sail, using every endeavor to escape. The “Con- 
stitution” followed in close pursuit, but lost sight of her when night 
came on, which was dark and squally. 

The admiralty had issued an order that no 18-pounder frigate 
was voluntarily to engage one of the 24-pounder frigates of America, 
and in obedience to instructions, his vessel being too light to cope with 
the “ Constitution,” Captain Maintland prudently avoided the meeting. 

James, the English historian, indulges in a long and ridiculous 
attempt to excuse the “‘ Pigue’s” behavior, when no excuses appear neces- 
sary, in light of orders couched in unmistakable language, issued by 
the highest authority. With characteristic justness and a pen bristling 
with malignant hate towards everything belonging to the United States, 
he strives to establish the point that both vessels avoided the action, one 
in obedience to orders, the other from motives of cowardice. 

On April 3 the “ Constitution” arrived off the port of Marblehead, 
and in the morning, at seven o'clock, was sighted by the “ Junon,” 38, 
Captain Upton, and “ Tenedos,” 38, Captain Parker. They were soon 
in chase, and the American frigate, under all sail, headed for Marble- 
head as a harbor of refuge. The ‘“‘ Tenedos” at first rather gained upon 
her antagonist, who at once started her supply of water, and threw over- 
board a quantity of provisions, old rigging, and a number of heavy arti- 
cles having no particular value. At 11.30 the “Constitution” hoisted 
her colors; the English frigates followed suit, dropping gradually 
astern. At 1.30 the “Constitution” anchored in the harbor, where 
the “Tenedos” would have followed her but for a signal of recall 
from the “ Junon.” 

The exciting news spread with surprising rapidity ; the country was 
alarmed at the danger menacing “ Old Ironsides,” and responded nobly 
to the call, bidding them “arm and drive back the audacious foe.” 
Militia from Newburyport to Boston marched at once towards the scene ; 
one Boston company, the New England Guards, proceeded as far as 
Charlestown, when they learned that the pursuit had been abandoned. 
They then discovered that in their hurry to march to the rescue they 
had neglected to fill their cartridge-boxes. Shortly afterwards Captain 
Stewart took his command to Boston, without again sighting the enemy, 

On December 17, 1814, the “ Constitution,” under Captain Stewart, 
again sailed from Boston, without sighting the three English frigates 
whose duty it was to blockade the port. The frigate proceeded to the 
Bermudas, cruised in their vicinity a short time, then shaped a course 
to Madeira, proceeding to the Bay of Biscay, finally taking up her station 
off Portugal, cruising for some time in sight of the Rock of Lisbon. 
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On the morning of February 19, 1815, the “ Constitution,” under 
easy sail, was leisurely pursuing her course to the southwest towards 
Madeira. A number of officers had congregated in the starboard gang. 
way, and were overheard by the commander bewailing their hard fate 
in the lack of success attending the cruise. While others were winning 
distinction and renown, they were doomed to gather naught but dis- 
appointment. Already had the frigate been absent from home some 
time, and the cruise thus far was barren of results ; not a solitary laurel 
had fallen to the lot of the renowned frigate. Captain Stewart, who 
had been pacing the quarter-deck in a thoughtful mood, suddenly 
joined the group, his eyes snapping with suppressed excitement and 
enthusiasm. He had a tinge of superstition, a sailor’s natural love 
for the marvelous underrunning his brave and genial composition, 
believing in presentiments, peculiarities well known to his subordinates. 

“ Be of good cheer, gentlemen,” he remarked, in his cheery tones, 
“the good luck of ‘Old Ironsides’ has not deserted her. Mark my 
words, our chance will come, and I assure you before the sun rises and 
sets to-morrow we shall meet the enemy, and it will be something 
more than a single ship.” 

From what source Captain Stewart had received his inspiration he 
omitted to state, but an unusual interest in scanning the horizon was 
apparent among a majority of the officers, every available glass being 
in brisk demand, although they affected to laugh—guilty, of course— 
at the prediction uttered by their commander. 

The eventful 20th of February, 1815, dawned with a light breeze 
from the eastward and cloudy weather.’ The island of Madeira bore 
west-southwest sixty leagues distant, the “Constitution,” under easy 
sail, was running free, with all hands exercising at big guns, when a 
sail was reported from the mast-head at 1 P.M., two points on the port 
bow. The officers in some surprise glanced towards the quarter-deck. 
Captain Stewart in a new, spotless uniform, the same he had worn 
when pronouncing his marriage vows side by side with the belle of 
Boston, the peerless Delia Tudor, was walking the starboard side calm 
and imperturbable. He at once ordered that the frigate should be 
hauled by the wind and sail made in chase. Ten minutes later her rig 
was pronounced to be that of a ship. Glass in hand, standing by the 
weather-mizzen-royal-backstay, Captain Stewart was intently scanning 
the horizon. At quarter of two the cry of “Sail O!” rang down 
from aloft, while the commander, with a smile of satisfaction, con- 
tinued to observe the distant sails. 

Upon leaving his bride, when the “Constitution” was ready to 
sail, he had asked her what he should bring back to her. “ A British 
frigate,” was the quick response. “You shall have two of them,” 
was Stewart’s rejoinder. 

5 Log of “ Constitution,’’ February 20, 1815. 
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At two o’clock both vessels were made out from the deck of the 
American frigate as ships, close-hauled, with starboard tacks aboard. 
An opportunity to make good the promise given to his bride was evi- 
dently not far distant for the elated commander ; while faith in his 
powers of prediction increased in the ward-room one hundred per cent. 

One of the strangers had been painted with double yellow streaks 
and false ports in the waist, giving her the appearance, at a distance, of 
a double-decked ship. 

Lieutenant Ballard, from his position on the quarter-deck, who 
had been narrowly watching the strangers, told Captain Stewart that 
she must be at least a 50-gun ship. He replied that she looked too 
small for a ship of that class, but might be an old 44 on two decks. 
“ However,” he added, “let her be greater or smaller, I promised you 
a fight before the sun went down, and you see, we shall soon have our 
hands full. We cannot afford to decline the opportunity offered ; we 
may wait long ere another presents itself. We must flog them when 
we catch them, whether she has one gun-deek or two.” 

The first ship seen was the frigate-built ship “Cyane,” Captain 
Gordon Thomas Falcon, and the second the sloop of war “ Levant,” 
Captain the Honorable George Douglass. At 4 P.M. the “Cyane” sig- 
naled to her consort, then about ten miles to leeward, that the stranger 
coming down was a Yankee,‘ and, making all sail, squared her yards, 
running down to meet the sloop of war. The “Constitution” followed, 
setting lower, topmast-, top-gallant-, and royal-studding-sails, her tall 
spars covered with folds of swelling canvas, and a mass of foam roll- 
ing away from either side of the cut-water, as the gracefully-moulded 
frigate swept on in hot pursuit. The breeze freshened, the canvas 
bellied out to its fullest tension, while the long top-gallant-masts bent and 
buckled in a manner that was not to be mistaken. But Captain Stew- 
art was on deck, and Lieutenant Ballard, the first lieutenant, felt free 
of all blame and responsibility when the main-royal-mast snapped 
short off. It was soon replaced, however, and at five o’clock the 
“ Constitution” commenced firing on the “Cyane” from her two port- 
bow guns. The shot falling short, the firing soon ceased. 

Finding it impossible to overhaul the chase and prevent their join- 
ing forces, Captain Stewart beat to quarters, cleared for action, when 
about four miles distant from the English ships. At 5.30 the com- 
mander of the ‘ Levant” hailed Captain Falcon of the “ Cyane,” 
stating that it was his determination to engage the American frigate, 
and in his opinion, between them both, they could soon bring the 
“bulky Yankee” to terms. 

The temptation was too great to be resisted, while the alternative 
of two British men-of-war running from a despised foe was not to be 
entertained for a moment. Hauling up their courses, and on the star- 

* British Naval Chronicle, xxxiii. 
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board tack, they prepared to receive their enemy with simultaneous 
broadsides. At “forty-five minutes past five they made all sail close- 
hauled by the wind, in hopes of getting to the windward of us; at 
forty-five minutes past five, finding themselves disappointed in their 
object, and we were closing with them fast, they shortened sail; and 
formed on a line of wind, about half a cable’s length from each other.” ® 

In order to confuse their adversary and enhance their chances of 
success, both of the English commanders resolved to delay the action, 
if possible, until dark, and accordingly made all sail, endeavoring to 
outmanceuvre their adversary.® 

But they reckoned without their host ; “Old Ironsides,” in fight- 
ing trim, with battery in readiness, and battle-lanterns triced up, 
anticipating the rapidly-approaching shades of night, was upon them, 
and their canvas was taken in with the utmost celerity. The “ Le- 
vant” was in the advance, but the “Cyane” received the first compli- 
ments of the engagement by a broadside from the port battery of the 
American frigate. 

At six o’clock the “Constitution” hoisted her colors, promptly 
followed by the English ships. At a few minutes past six Captain 
Stewart went to work in earnest. Ranging up to windward of both 
vessels, having the “ Cyane” on his port quarter and the “ Levant” on 
the port bow,,at a distance of three hundred yards, the action com- 
menced, All three vessels fired broadsides, serving the guns with the 
utmost rapidity, and soon shutting each other out from view by the 
dense pall of smoke hanging over and about the combatants. For 
fifteen minutes the thunder of the heavy guns mingled with the con- 
stant rattle of musketry-fire continued, the only mark serving to de- 
note the enemy’s positions being the vivid flashes from their guns. 
Their fire slackened, then ceased, and Stewart, to ascertain their con- 
dition and stations, stopped firing also. A vast mass of smoke had 
settled down and collected under the lee of the “Constitution,” ren- 
dering all attempts to discover the whereabouts of the enemy abortive. 
In about three minutes it drifted to leeward, and the moon having 
riser, a halo of light was thrown upon the bloody scene. The wind 
blew gently, the waters sparkled in the refulgent light of the great 
luminary, and as the atmosphere cleared, the English ships stood out 
in bold and sharp relief. The “Constitution” was abreast of the 
“ Levant,” with the “ Cyane” luffing up for the port quarter. Giving 
the “ Levant” the benefit of a full broadside, “Old Ironsides,” with 
main- and mizzen-top-sails braced aback, rapidly gathered stern-way, 
and under cover of the smoke devoted a number of rounds to the 
“Cyane,” which was now abreast of the American frigate. For some 
minutes the firing was sustained with spirit and vigor by the English- 

5 Captain Stewart’s official account of the action. 


6 Naval Chronicle, xxxiii. 
Vot. VI. N.S.—No. 5. 82 
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man, but at 6.30 his guns slackened in their reverberations, and a rift 
in the smoke of battle revealed the “ Levant” bearing up to wear 
round and assist her sorely-bruised consort. The “ Constitution” filled 
away and shot ahead, and, with a certainty of soon winning the victory, 
Captain Stewart poured two raking broadsides into the stern of the 
“Levant.” As quickly as circumstances would permit the sloop 
of war made haste to haul out of the fight, considerably shaken up 
by the effectiveness of the frigate’s last broadsides. 

Feelings of confidence and exultation now pervaded the breasts of 
all hands, and Lieutenant Ballard exhorted the men to aim carefully 
and fire rapidly, and the contest would be decided in ten minutes, 

Once more the moon struggled for mastery to bathe the scene in 
light, and the sulphurous cloud rolling up, disclosed the “ Cyane” 
wearing. The “Constitution” at once executed the same manceuvre, 
working quickly and beautifully, with Captain Stewart on the quarter- 
deck, and his first lieutenant attending to the effective management of 
the battery. Both performed well their allotted duties. The “ Cyane” 
received a stern rake, and that vessel, luffing to on the starboard bow of 
the “ Constitution,” delivered her port broadside. Ranging along the 
“ Cyane’s” quarter, Stewart was about to give her his starboard broad- 
side, when she struck her colors, fired a lee gun, and surrendered at 
6.50, just forty-five minutes from the beginning of the action. She 
was at once taken possession of, and Lieutenant Hoffman stepped on 
board as prize-master. 

At 8 p.m. the “ Constitution” filled away and stood after the “ Le- 
vant,” which vessel was still in sight to leeward. At 8.30 the English 
ship was discovered standing towards her heavy adversary, with her 
starboard tacks close-hauled, top-gallant-sails set, and colors flying. 
Captain Douglass had no intention of seeking safety in flight, or leav- 
ing a wounded friend in trouble, without an effort to extricate him 
from the predicament. They met in opposite tacks, the American to 
windward, and exchanged broadsides. Stewart then wore under her 
stern, raking her, while the “ Levant,” unable longer to cope with her 
adversary, sought safety in flight. She carried all sail, and the “Con- 
stitution,” setting spanker and jib, and hauling her tacks aboard, was 
soon within effective range, using her starboard bow-chasers. At 10 
P.M., finding escape impossible, and the shot of the frigate beginning 
to tell heavily on spars and rigging, Captain Douglass fired a gun and 
struck his colors. Lieutenant Ballard and a prize crew at once took 
possession, and at one o’clock in the morning all the vessels were in 
fighting-trim again. 

H. D. Smrra, 
Captain U. S. Revenue Outter Service. 


(To be continued.) 





A VERITABLE ROMANCE. 


THE old gentleman was sitting in his arm-chair on the piazza; he was 
thinly clad as became the season; his surroundings denoted peace and 
plenty ; but the manner in which the closely-cropped head was set upon 
his shoulders and the way in which the large white moustache and well- 
trimmed goatee was worn bespoke the old soldier. This impression 
was strengthened by a somewhat disfiguring scar upon the forehead 
suggesting a sabre-cut. 

Two boys, one fourteen and one fifteen, hung about him; the 
former had sheathed the toy sword which swung at his side and the 
other had ceased to beat the goodly-sized drum which was suspended 
from his neck. They were begging their grandfather to tell them a 
story. The old veteran filled his briar pipe—his constant companion— 
and thus began : 

“‘ Many years ago a young cavalry officer reported for duty at one 
of the old frontier posts. He was a man of gentle birth, refined tastes, 
and courtly manners; he was pardonably fastidious and the soul of 
honor. He had reason to be proud of his lineage, but he was not so in 
an offensive or ostentatious manner. He had been taught to treat all 
inferiors with civility, and the dumb brutes found in him a kind pro- 
tector and a zealous champion. 

“The garrison boasted of thirty officers and fifteen ladies ; of the 
latter, about one half the number were of George Braxton’s social 
altitude, the other half may in my story be described as ‘common.’ 
But these, being the wives of officers, were, theoretically at least, 
recognized as the social equals of the others. 

“Young Braxton was not a ‘ladies’ man;’ he much preferred a 
brisk trot over the sweeping prairie or a brush with his dog and gun 
to a sentimental chat with the wife of a brother-officer ; and as he was 
handsome and clever, his lamentable taste was frequently the subject of 
discussion among the fair sex. 

“ Braxton soon comprehended that by the ladies he was regarded 
with curiosity not unmixed with pity; but being essentially a man’s 
man and knowing that he was popular with his own sex, he continued 
to be scrupulously polite and respectful to the women who he knew 
disliked him. 
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“One day to the front door of his quarters came a squaw. She 
was of commanding height, and her figure was matchless; her face was 
of that pale bright olive tint which so many men, in defiance of history, 
insist was the complexion of Cleopatra. Her superbly-rounded arms 
might have supplied the Milo Venus, and they were bare to the shoulders, 
save where they were clasped with silver bands of Indian workmanship ; 
her features were aristocratic and she was strikingly handsome. A 
snugly-fitting deer-skin shirt profusely ornamented with beads was 
belted in at the waist, and a skirt of the same material, rich in decora- 
tions, hung to below her knees. Her shapely legs were encased in 
leggings, which were a mass of beads and silver, and these were attached 
to the artistic moccasins covering her dainty feet. Her hair, the color 
of a raven’s throat, was braided in a broad plait and tied with a strand 
of yellow beads. One could not be insensible to the gracefulness of 
her every motion, and her proud carriage was worthy of the old 
Montezuma from whom she descended. 

“You must not suppose that this description, which is not ex- 
aggerated, would answer as a faithful portrait of the average squaw. 
Of the latter, Braxton had seen many about the post and on the not far 
distant reservation ; but never, save in flights of fancy when his ideal 
Pocahontas was revealed to him, had he seen an Indian woman possess- 
ing the gifts and charms of Tunelah, then standing before him. 

“ She came not to beg, as did many another of her rapidly-vanishing 
and greatly-impoverished tribe; she had an assortment of prettily- 
made tobacco-bags which she wished to exchange for coffee and sugar 
and other such commodities. 

“ Braxton, who for the time was quite fascinated, took several of the 
bead-embroidered pouches and gave her liberally of his commissary 
stores. He, like many of the junior officers of those and later days, 
was anxious to collect everything possible that bore the brand of Indian 
manufacture. Before she left he contracted with her to make him leg- 
gings and moccasins, also to work him a buffalo-robe with strained 
porcupine-quills, and, if in her power, to get him a war-bonnet. 

“ Rejoicing in her good fortune, the squaw departed; but when 
Braxton awoke the following morning he was surprised to see Tunelah 
on his door-steps busily engaged with her awl. A glance showed him 
she was occupied in the fulfillment of her contract, and the partly-made 
moccasin upon which she was working met his approbation. 

“Day following day this handsome daughter of a dead chieftain 
sat upon Braxton’s steps busily employed. Many of the officers who 
observed her paused to examine her work, and not infrequently, if 
Braxton happened to be within, they lingered for a pipe or a ‘tod,’ as 
their mood suggested. 

But the ladies of the garrison, who were not slow to perceive 
Tunelah’s great beauty, persuaded themselves that it was in a measure 
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improper for a young bachelor lieutenant to have a young woman 
‘lounging around his quarters,’ as they expressed it, and their disap- 
proval of Braxton’s conduct was made the subject of gossip among 
themselves, which later they whispered to their husbands. The latter 
one and all naturally saw no impropriety whatsoever in the squaw’s 
presence, and, being fully conscious of Braxton’s noble character, they 
pooh-poohed the suspicions and insinuations of the less credulous 
women, 

“ As usual in such cases, this only had the effect to further excite 

the virtuous indignation of the wives ; their former disregard of Brax- 
ton merged into antipathy as they in fancy witnessed his discovery of 
fascinating qualities in the squaw which he had failed to observe in 
themselves. The epithets they applied to the guiltless lieutenant and 
the innocent squaw were quite the reverse of charitable and entirely 
undeserved. 
_ You will find, my boys, that in this world there is a large army 
of religious, God-fearing (save the mark!) women who show their 
Christianity by putting the worst possible construction upon innocent 
and trivial things. And it should be added that its ranks are not quite 
destitute of a type of creature posing as man. 

“ Braxton and Tunelah were entirely unconscious of the comments 
their daily avocation provoked. Prior to the arrival of the latter the 
young officer had begun to write a dictionary of the Indian language, 
and he found in the squaw, who spoke English as well as himself, a 
useful auxiliary. It was not an uncommon sight to see Tunelah busy 
with her work on the steps and Braxton seated just within the door-way 
jotting down the definitions of words as she explained them. 

“These were pleasant and not unprofitable hours to the young 
officer ; he gained much information of the tongue which later proved 
of service to him, and his novel diversion filled many an hour which 
otherwise might have been spent in the development of jack-pots or 
the sampling of baneful beverages. 

“Tunelah was not ungrateful to her Manito for the blessings 
showered upon her. The heart of her aged mother back in her buffalo- 
skin lodge beat gladly every evening when her daughter returned bear- 
ing the stores or money which her own hands had earned. There were 
others in the village besides the old parent who were made happy. 
Tunelah’s generosity did not cease at her own threshold ; with relatives 
and friends she shared the fruits of her labor, and the inju nantan 
(good captain) by a large number of the tribe was regarded with little 
less than reverence. 

“But Braxton’s peaceful tranquillity was of short duration. The 
combined sentiments of fifteen ladies, all within one little garrison, 
cannot be ignored for more than a brief period. Though the opinion 
of the different officers respecting the innocent pair was unchanged, 
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yet, spurred on by their wives, they frequently chaffed Braxton about 
his ‘ disguised princess,’ his Nourmahal, ete. 

“ Fully realizing the spirit in which these things were said, Braxton 
accepted them in asimilar vein. But not sodid Tunelah ; her haughty 
spirit at once rebelled, and she seized the first opportunity to acquaint 
her benefactor of her intense dislike to what she regarded as indignities, 
And it was this righteous and honest indignation of hers that prompted 
Braxton to take the step in that direction which theoretically elevates 
one, but which in reality invariably has the opposite effect. For, per- 
ceiving that the thoughtless and meaningless remarks of his friends 
were distasteful to his ‘literary assistant and trinket purveyor,’ as he 
styled her, Braxton in well-chosen words and in the kindliest manner 
begged them, for her sake, to desist from all personal allusions, Fancy- 
ing that such sympathy was born of a feeling more warm than friend- 
ship, his friends in a body went over to the enemy. 

“ Braxton was ignorant of the situation for a short time only, and 
the knowledge of the true state of things vexed him and made him 
uncomfortable. Naturally, his conscience was quite clear, and his 
respect for the poor squaw who was earning an honest livelihood, and 
at the same time greatly assisting him, was so great that he in a measure 
despised those who were so narrow-minded and low as to think evil of 
their innocent intercourse. 

“ But, true knight that he was, he saw it was she who the burden 
would bear, and he at once resolved that, cost him what it might, she 
should escape unharmed. So, to spare her feelings, he told her that he 
would be away for a time and that she need not come again to his 
quarters. 

“She never doubted that he spoke otherwise than the truth, and 
though she felt disappointed at this sudden stop in her lucrative em- 
ployment, she accepted it philosophically. 

“Two weeks later Braxton rode to the village and went to the lodge 
Tunelah had formerly designated as hers. She was not there! nor was 
his reception by the mother and other inmates in the least cordial. It 
was quite evident that something was wrong, and being unable to obtain 
the information he desired, he sought the interpreter. 

“ From the latter he learned that the remarks of the inmates of the 
garrison respecting himself and Tunelah had reached the village, and 
there were eagerly accepted by her jealous sisters and unsuccessful 
suitors, and that through the united influence of these Tunelah had 
been branded as unchaste and compelled to live alone in a lodge erected 
outside of the village. 

“ Horrified and exasperated, Braxton sought the lonely lodge, where 
he found Tunelah in a sitting position, enveloped in a blanket, crooning 


a weird death-song. 
“Never had Braxton’s heart gone out to a white woman as it did 
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then to that poor, lonely, and unfortunate squaw, who, through him, had 
been led to such a fate. He remained for some little time; when he 
withdrew his course was determined. 

“The following day he sent an invitation to every officer and every 
lady in the garrison to drink a birthday cup with him at his quarters. 
At the appointed hour all were present. Braxton had just handed the 
last arrival her glass when the chaplain entered with Tunelah upon his 
arm. Braxton at once filled their glasses, then raising his own, said,— 

“¢Tadies and gentlemen, permit me to present you to my wife, 
whose good health I now propose ; also the health of our good chaplain, 
who but an hour ago performed the ceremony.’ 

“This was the only course the honorable man saw open to him; he 
felt it his bounden duty, nothing more. And had he been the hero in 
some novel, the star actor in some stage-represented drama, the subject 
chosen by some popular lecturer, or the worthy example held up to them 
by some eminent divine, he would have been praised, applauded, and 
courted. But as he was only a subaltern performing an heroic act in 
real life, he received what any man or woman of the world would have 
predicted ,—contemptuous scorn ”’ 

The old gentleman’s voice sounded harsh and strange to his grand- 
sons, who perceived his eyes were moist and that he trembled as if in 
anger. But he continued, more calmly : 

“ Well, my boys, that step proved his ruin, I mean professionally 
and socially. Ostracized by his peers and ridiculed by his inferiors, his 
warm blood and proud nature could be governed only in one way,— 
retirement. And lost to the world he lived until his wife died. No 
truer, no more faithful, nor more virtuous, nor more honorable woman 
than Tunelah—be her race what it may—ever lived, my boys, and you 
have every reason to feel proud of your grand e 

He checked himself. Filling his pipe, he continued : “ What was I 
saying? Ah, yes. A few months prior to the coming of Tunelah to 
Braxton’s quarters the adjutant of the regiment while strolling over 
the reservation was attracted by a young squaw. When I say that she 
was prettier and appeared to better advantage than the average Indian 
woman, little remains to be said. She was the daughter of a sub-chief 
and recognized as quite a belle by the young warriors of the tribe. 

“The adjutant was in every way unlike Braxton. He never 
touched cards, liquor, nor tobacco, and he was seldom met at the club. 
He enjoyed the reputation of being the most moral man in the service. 
His brother-officers voted him a namby-pamby lot generally ; but by 
the ladies he was worshiped. With the latter he was a universal 
favorite, and he was constantly administering to their wants. He was 
a general beau, partial to no one more than toanother. The fact was 
admitted that he had no heart to lose,—it had been absorbed in selfish 
egoism. 
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“ But the face and the graceful svelt figure of the sub-chief’s daughter 
fascinated him to an unusual degree, and he followed her to her lodge. 
A week later they were married on the reservation in accordance with 
the custom of the tribe, which in the eyes of the Indians is as sacred 
and binding—far more so, in fact, than our own marriage ceremony. 

“His marriage was not mentioned at the post, nor was it dreamed 
of by any inmate of the garrison. No change was visible in the 
popular adjutant, who daily and punctiliously performed his varied 
duties. 

“In due time a son was born to him. The proud young mother 
wished him to take his child to the fort and show him to his friends ; 
she also expressed an earnest desire to live with him after the manner 
of his people. 

“But he invariably had some excellent reason which forbade him 
granting her request, and these reasons of his always brought tears to 
the eyes of his wife. These he would assuage by assuring her that in 
a short time they should live together, never to part. 

“ Naturally, these promises were very comforting, and the coming 
day was joyfully anticipated by the lonely woman, while her husband— 
in the réle of God’s noblest work—was receiving the smiles and the 
favors of the garrison ladies. 

“ But, like all men of his calibre, he was crafty, and he believed 


firmly in the law of self-preservation. He felt intuitively that it were 
better for him to be away. 

“ He applied for a long leave of absence. The day it was granted 
he rode to the lodge of his wife, and told her he was ordered away for 
a short time; that when he returned they should live together. 

“ Lonely, indeed, was his poor wife; she had lost caste in her tribe 
by marrying a white man, and his prolonged absence made her appear 


in a very bad light. 

“ Day following day she looked for his return; but he came not. 
At length his regiment was ordered away. 

“This movement of the troops was the first intimation the woman 
had that she was being deceived. The awakening to this fact was the 
source of inexpressible grief to the desolate woman. She fully realized 
the situation, but it was not easy for her to believe that he would not 
come eventually. 

“ When the new troops arrived she went daily to the fort, and asked 
in her broken English of each officer if he knew when her husband 
would return. 

“These inquiries naturally provoked surprise as well as no little 
amusement. But the days fled, or rather dragged, for her, and no 
tidings whatever reached her. 

“At length she realized that she had been deserted. She looked 
upon herself as a widow, and accordingly inflicted upon herself tortures, 
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which was a custom of the tribe. But by the latter she was regarded 
as an outcast. 

“ Heart-broken, abandoned by her people, deserted by her husband, 
life became unbearable. She took her child in her arms, and, in the 
night, jumped into the treacherous stream that still flows through the 
reservation. 

“Her husband continued to figure as an officer and a gentleman, 
and his diplomacy saved him from the misfortune which overtook 
Braxton. The former is now high on the list in a staff corps, and 
Braxton ‘ ceased to be an officer’ many years ago.” 

“Td rather have been Braxton, anyway,” said the larger of the two 
boys, as his grandfather finished the recital. 

“So would I!” echoed the younger. 

“God bless you for those words, my boys! Though long delayed, 
his reward has come to him at last.” 

Epwarp L. KEYEs. 
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CONQUERING THE NORTH POLE. 
A NEW PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. 


Two things are certain, and one is as certain as the other. 

The North Pole will be conquered ! 

“The army or navy will conquer it! 

Whatever may be said of the waste of life and money in Polar 
expeditions, the curiosity of the world will not be satisfied until a per- 
fect map of the Polar zone is before it. Neither will the science of 
the world be satisfied till it stands on that quiescent spot,—the end of 
the axis of the earth, where there is no north, no east, no west, but 
only south in all directions. 

“Ks versteht sich,” as the Germans say, and it needs no proof, that 
the discipline, skill, and energy of the commanders and the engineers of 
the service are absolutely necessary to accomplish any good result in 
this direction. 

Consider the previous expeditions: a series of forlorn hopes. A 
small vessel has been fitted out to attack the North Pole. Well or ill 
furnished, she shapes her course towards the North Star; towards a 
region of perpetual ice, her only hope to find “leads” in the pack and 
accidental openings, by which, in a season more favorable than any that 
has occurred, she may possibly get to the North Pole. She enters the 
leads and follows them until finally hemmed and frozen in. The next 
year or the next a small relief expedition is sent out, and brings back the 
survivors of “ forlorn hope” No.1. The truth is, a vessel cannot sail 
through ice, and there is always ice around the Pole. About the same 
time, a party with sledges go out to find the Pole, and, as they can go 
over ice, get along nicely till they ‘‘ come to a river that they can’t get 
across,” and turn around and go home, because a sledge won’t go through 
water. 

It is not likely—hardly possible—that forlorn hopes will ever 
succeed. 

In planning a campaign for the invasion of an enemy’s many, the 
commander of an army wishes to place the greatest possible number of 
men at the objective-point, retaining in the rear a sufficient force to keep 
the line of communication safe and clear. 

In planning a North Pole campaign, the object is to sa a few 
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scientific men at the objective place, securing the line of advance and 
retreat. 

There must be no penny-wise policy. ‘The expense of a national 
army for two or three days is as much as the probable expense of a suc- 
cessful war with the Polar Circle. Let us have that! 

This is a war of the engineers, since we must fight not man nor 
beast, but cold. and snow and darkness, and various natural obstacles. 
It is a war of inventors. Let the inventors, in and out of the service, 
unite to invent what is needed, to try it on in safe quarters until it 
“works,” and then apply it to the purposes of the war. 

Let us work and wait, if need be, three or four years, until we have 
perfected our inventions and proved them. 


INVENTION NO. 1.—AN “ AMPHIBIOUS” VESSEL. 


This, it seems to the writer, we must have, and we can have it. 

People go from Prince Edward Island to the main-land in skiffs. 
The boat is rowed over to the edge of a floating ice-field, the crew and 
passengers get out, haul their boat over the field, launch it on the 
other side, row to the next ice-field, and so on, until they reach the 
shore. : 

The same thing may be done by machinery, very nearly on the plan 
here described. 

Construct the hull of a vessel about the shape of a longitudinal 
section of an egg, the stern wider than the bow, and the angles of the 
sides, bow, and stern such that ice would strike the hull at an angle 
of more than forty-five degrees; that is, tend to slide under and 
lift, rather than tend to crush the boat. No rudder or cut-water, but 
all a smooth surface. A good stiff backbone to the frame, but other- 
wise as light as may be consistent with strength. The rather small 
steel engine to rest on a cog-wheel railroad (@ /a Mount Washington), 
and to be able to advance or retreat twelve feet. The cylinder and 
piston inclined a little forward from the perpendicular. 

The motive-power to consist of four or more “ poles” or beams con- 
nected by a frame with the piston, in such a manner that, as the piston 
goes up and down, these will go through the motion of “ poling” a 
boat. This will do for ice or shallow water. At the end of each pole 
a piece of steel of a spade-, or spoon-, or heart-shape, like similar ones 
on canoe paddles. By a simple tying of a rope at a certain angle, the 
“ poling” motion may be changed to a “ paddling” motion, sufficient to 
propel our vessel through the water, say five miles an hour. 

To avoid all danger from ice, both rudder and rudder-post are 
omitted. There is no propeller, nor anything to “foul.” In place of 
one rudder we have two, fastened to the end of a transverse beam or 
yard, whose centre rests where the top of the rudder-post usually is. 
When not needed, or when in danger from ice, both rudders are out of 
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water. The rudders are shaped like paddles, and the “ handles” turn 
in sockets, or may be run through the solid timbers on the quarters. 
By turning, the broad part or the edge of the “ paddle rudder,” at will, 
can be turned to the water. This is the ancient way of steering, and 
if it would do for a “ship of Alexandria” it will do for us. 

For turning in small pools of water, it may be well to have the 
“poling” or paddling in two directions. This may be easily done by 
hauling the “ poles” on onesidea little forward from the perpendicular, 
when, as the piston descends, we shall pole or paddle in two direc- 
tions. 

Our fuel, in the first explorations, should be as pure hydro-carbon 
as possible, and probably oil (non-explosive). Expense in fuel, at first, 
should not count. 


MODES OF ACTION. 


Our modern galley, which we will now christen the “ Walrus,” is 
in a canal or basin of water and approaching an ice-floe, which is prob- 
ably also approaching the “ Walrus.” Paddle briskly. Remove the 
crew and all portable and easily-rollable weight from bow to stern. 
Let the engine crawl back on the cog-railroad to its end, into the broad 
stern. The shallow bow rises completely out of water, and probably 
one-third of the vessel is over the ice. The engine “ walks” forward 
twelve feet, passing the centre of gravity, and, if need be, pushing 
some heavy weight before it, the crew run forward, if need be, beyond 
the bow on a spar, light weights on deck are shifted, and the “ Walrus,” 
propelled by the forward “ poles,” to which any needed degree of 
leverage can be given, is on the ice ! 

Let us here stop and hurrah, for when the first “ Walrus” gains the 
first ice-floe, the North Pole is already conquered! It is the turning- 
point, the battle of the war. 

To cross the ice, our vessel is provided with two keels or runners, 
or, more properly, “wrinkles” in the bottom about four feet apart, 
with a hollow or groove between them. On these runners the“ Walrus” 
is poled over the floe and launched on the other side. If the ice is 
thin and sinks more or less, it is no matter; but most Arctic ice is six 
to ten feet thick. 

It is not to be supposed that this vessel will work in all states of 
ice, but in many states it will. It will have to go around hummocks, 
but may be worked over one of moderate elevation. It needs a stiff 
backbone, but may otherwise be light, and is intended only for short 
voyages. 

Such a vessel would be of the greatest present use in passing from 
Prince Edward Island to the main-land, and could be thoroughly 
tested and improved upon in some such locality before the true Arctic 
campaign. 
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NO. 2.—THE “ ICE-KING.” 


When, by the frosts of the early autumn, the water ice-fields are — 
securely bound togéther, comes the opportunity of the “ Ice-King.” 
It may be smaller than the “ Walrus,” and is not meant for much 
water travel, but in an emergency may cross an ice-crack. Its runners 
may be more developed, but not much, as it may need to traverse snow- 
fields toboggan fashion. Propelled by poling, with a provision for 
pretty rapid motion un large and smooth surfaces. Does most of the 
things a sledge can do, but with its small crew comfortably housed. 
No dogs to be whipped, starved, or fed. Cruise short, between or in 
advance of stations. 

Imagine a small fleet of “ Ice-Kings” starting from the extreme 
northern station. They aim due north. They sail in two lines, 
They have search-lights. They cannot depend on the compass. If there 
are no stars or northern lights, they sail by “ bearings.” One line, with 
lights displayed on a line north and south, remains still, while the 
other one advances a mile, guided by the “bearings” of the lights. 
Then the other line advances, and so on. Hummocks may be sur- 
mounted with safety when three or more “Ice-Kings” are cabled 
together (@ la Alpine-climbers), thus forming a “ Steam-Caterpillar.” 
A “Steam-Caterpillar” can climb a steep mountain, if not too cliffy, 
and deep snow should be no hinderance. 

After proceeding twenty to thirty miles north in unexplored terri- 
tory, perhaps the fleet finds a new island. It explores and possesses it, 
and goes no farther (perhaps not for a month) until the island has a 
shelter or station, and is put on the line of communication with the 
other stations. 

But if the “ Ice-Kings” come to an open lane of water they go no 
farther, but leave the work to 


No. 3.—A FLEET OF “ WALRUSES.” 


A third form of steam-sledge (don’t laugh) may be called the “ Steam- 
Daddy-Long-Legs,” is quite practicable, and may be a great help in 
passing deep drifted spaces and very confused hummock ice. A light 
boat, sledge, or platform, with six or eight poles sliding easily in sockets, 
so that a leg or pole may be eight or ten feet long, while the opposite 
one may be only three feet long. Thus, with careful management, three 
or four men might steer the boat or sledge over the roughest ice-blocks, 
through glacier streams, or through snow-filled valleys. It is men- 
tioned only as a possible help. 


NO. 4.—A PERFECT COLD-PROOF SUIT OF CLOTHES, 


One might say that this is already provided in the Esquimau double- 
fur suit, or the North Siberian reindeer suit, or the many woolen 
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wrappings used by Greely and others. All excellent, as far as they go, 
but all have one defect. They inclose moist human bodies, that are 
continually giving out from every pore more or less watery vapor. 
The air-tight dress is damp as to the inside, as witness the garments 
continually drying over the lamp in Esquimau huts. The feet 
especially have to suffer, and every one is not so fortunate as Captain 
Hall, who was invited to cuddle his cold soles on the warm body of a 
native. Such are not always at hand. 

Choose your own kind of Arctic dress; only the outside must be 
practically “ air-proof.” 

Carry on the back, as you would any bisapbill, a cold-proof box 
or knapsack containing two lighted lanterns. The box has two com- 
partments. Little “goose-quill’’-sized rubber tubes lead from com- 
partment No. 1 to all parts of the body. These tubes are already in 
use in a well-known swimming suit, in which its inventor has come 
ashore from ships and floated down the rapids of many rivers. Two 
of the tubés reach to the inside of cork soles, an inch thick, in each ~ 
boot. Little bulbs occur on these tubes, containing bellows-valves or 
pumps, operated by the motion of the ribs or stomach in breathing, or 
the motion of the joints in walking, or by treading on them, in the 
case of the sole tubes, Air is heated by the lamp, and “sucked” 
by the valves to various places under the garments, and it then 
rises and escapes by any convenient aperture, at the waist or at the 
neck, or elsewhere. Thus the garments are kept warm and dry and 
the feet comfortable. 

If any one doubts whether such a lantern will burn, look at the 
lights that dangle all night in wind and storm from yards and on rail- 
way signals. If you doubt the heating power of one lamp, try to keep 
your hand on the chimney of the one now, perhaps, before you. No 
glass is needed. Compartment No. 2 contains a lamp to heat air for 
breathing. Here is something that will need considerable experiment 
before everything is adjusted. 

Air at a temperature of forty to fifty degrees below zero (says 
Schwatka) is unfit to breathe, draws too much on the heating power 
of the air-tubes and lungs, and causes continual catarrh. 

Cover the head with the usual Arctic hood, and the face with the 
usual Arctic mask as far as the nostrils. Below this is an air compart- 
ment, which, very likely, may be formed simply by a loosely-hanging 
cape. Into this, warm air is pumped from lantern No, 2, mixed with 
enough exterior air to bring its temperature down to ten degrees above 
zero. This is comfortable air to breathe, and the man of science may 
stroll about at leisure on his observing tours without reference to ex- 
terior cold. By feeling of certain tubes within reach of the hands, one 
ean tell how the lights are burning. 

It will be seen that this improved dress, even if it never travels to 
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the North Pole, may be of the greatest use and comfort to all travelers 
and dwellers in Northern America, and, in conjunction with the other 
inventions here described, may greatly facilitate the exploration of its 
entire lake and river region. 

Also, the advantage to’an army in winter campaigns goes without 
telling. 

NO. 5.—A COLD-PROOF REFUGE. 

Where are now the “houses” of former explorers? Where on 
the track of any former explorer is there any provision for the com- 
fort of those who come after? Cold Echo shakes and shivers, and 
answers, “ Nowhere !” 

The writer advocates a chain of adequate dwellings, indestructible, 
and within reasonable distance one of another. Search for a cliff or 
rocky hill-side. Work equal to that of one day’s excavation at the 
Hoosac, or Mont Cenis, or St. Gothard tunnel will construct a secure 
winter home for a dozen men. Search for a rock easily worked, if 
possible one that can, like marble or granite, be split off by wedges. 
From the opening, construct a “front entry” in the form of a tunnel, 
leading wp-hill until it reaches a height twenty to thirty feet higher 
than the entrance. Here construct a cave-dwelling rather narrow and 
long than broad. Cold air cannot rise to this. A small fire will warm 
it. Bore holes to the external air for ventilation and for exit of 
smoke. Construct tunnels or aisles into the rock for store-houses. 
Persons passing a winter in this “home” (well warmed and lighted) 
may extend these aisles until eventually you have a hotel under- 
ground. 

Smaller refuges may be constructed between the larger ones; leaving 
never more than ten miles on the main-land between “homes,” and 
never more than a mile without at least a “sentry-box” refuge. On 
the “island route,” hereafter described, let there be no island without 
a well-appointed refuge. Our rock rooms cannot burn or blow away, 
and stores properly secured from the bears will keep forever. 

If you build a house on the surface, do not use anything but 
eyclopean blocks of stone. Make it indestructible by beast, savage, 
blizzard, or fire. 

THE ROUTE OF ATTACK. 

This must be either the Greenland route or the island route. As 
Greenland extends beyond the eightieth parallel, we have the advantage 
of solid land to within a week’s journey of the Pole. We may go 
either on the West or the East coast. 


WEST. 


Establish the grand base of operations as far north as we can be 
sure of navigation, stopping short of the iceberg-haunted Melville Bay. 
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We bring up all our inventions. 

We, if possible, make an always open communication on the shore. 

Possibly a telegraph-line on the shore will do while we traverse the 
shore ice or the pack on the “ Walrus” or the “Ice-King.” But, 
probably, on some portions of the coast we will need our remaining 
invention ,— 

NO. 6.—THE ONE-RAIL RAILROAD. 

This is neither the “‘ Meigs” patent nor any other, but this, on which 
light weights can be carried over snow, rocks, rivulets, and hill-sides, 

Dig two holes, perhaps a yard apart. In them place the ends of 
two stakes,—wood, iron, or wood with iron points. Incline the tops to 
each other, cross them a little saw-horse fashion, and mortise or other- 
wise fasten securely. 

In permanently frozen ground, or ice that lasts most of the year, 
heat your iron point and thrust it into the ground or ice. It will freeze 
in at once and stay there many months. Put down another “saw- 
horse” ten feet beyond the first. 

Into the two crotches thus formed lay a square joist, corner-side up, 
or a straight young spruce-tree trunk, or, better still, a hollow iron post, 
like those that support trolly-wires in our streets. Continue this 
process. 

Your track is ready, gentlemen! Go over it on a bicycle with 
broad-grooved wheels, well apart toeven the pressure. Drag after you 
a little train of groove-wheel cycle cars, each carrying a weight not too 
heavy for the stiffness of your track. Two hundred, three hundred, or 
four hundred pounds should go easily on the track if properly spread 
out. 

At one place, certainly (the Humboldt glacier), and perhaps others, 
our stakes would only stay in place in winter, and would need watching 
at other times. 

It may be well to have wires stretched from stake to stake on each 
side, a couple of feet below the top rail, that light strips of board may 
slide against them, and aid to keep the bicycle upright. 

Behold a cheap railroad, that might quickly be utilized in any 
new country, through forests and valleys, over rough plains,—all far 
in advance of the costly locomotive and train ! 

Stations, refuges, winter home-caves, telegraph, lights, and all things 
should cling to this Western Greenland, and continue to the very point 
of its most northern cape, before advancing a mile beyond it. 

For while it is possible that some of the small expeditions now 
thought of may penetrate to the Pole, and may possibly safely return, 
the next expedition has all the work to do over again; whereas a 
passable line of advance and retreat may render it possible to send new 
explorers yearly, so that no one need brave more than one dark, cruel 


winter at a time. 
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On a well-established Greenland coast-line wires on telegraph-posts 
might be arranged, so that light electric trolleys might run over the top, 
earrying letters and small parcels. Reaching the northernmost Green- 
land point, explore from it by vessels previously mentioned, also using, 
on ice, bicycles, snow-shoes, skates, and sledges at will. Expeditions 
should also use a small captive balloon, which may save many miles of 
travel by sighting distant islands and mountains. 

It is here repeated that it is of no use to stint money. The world 
ean spare a couple of millions for this quest, and will do it if it is 
properly asked for. 

When the next island north of Greenland is discovered, go no 
farther until a cave-refuge is made, and a good base of supplies estab- 
lished. A chain of four or five such islands will bring us to the Pole. 


ON THE EAST COAST OF GREENLAND. 


Establish your grand base as before, and work north as before. 
It is probable that the path over shore ice may be better here than 
at the west ; but Northeast Greenland is practically unknown. 


THE ISLAND ROUTE. 


Take the northernmost island generally accessible. Possibly Ice- 
land (north coast), possibly Nova Zembla or Spitzbergen, possibly 
Wrangel’s Land. As the drift of ice is supposed to be west or north- 
west around the Pole, a base reached by Behring’s Strait has its 
advantage. 

Explore over the pack carefully north, becoming definitely ac- 
quainted north, northeast, and west, first fifty miles, then carefully 
seventy-five miles, and return, then, if need be, one hundred miles, 
until you find the next island. Establish the road between this and 
your base, and make it safe and sure. Dig your refuge cave, and 
establish depot of supply. Then go on. Be quite ready to spend two, 
three, or four years in this quest, but hold all you get. 

The ultimate island route will probably (considering the drift) be 
northwest to the Pole, then in returning aim at the opposite side of the 
world, but go southwest with the drift till you reach your base. 

It may be well, before leaving the subject, to enlarge a little on the 
“poling” theory. 

A Western steamboat approaches a shoal or bar with five feet of water, 
while she draws six feet. First she runs her nose on it. Then she lets 
down her two “ crutches,” points them a little forward of the perpendicu- 
lar, fastens them, puts on steam, and the paddles run the bows up till the 
crutches are perpendicular, when the boat falls forward, having gained a 
yard or two. Soshe works over the bar. But if she had two or three 
pairs of stout “crutches,” and applied the steam to them instead of to 
the paddles, they would push her across, and so they would across a point 
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of land, on the traditional “heavy dew.” Grant’s gunboats could have 
gone across the point opposite Vicksburg in this way, and Butler could 
have rolled gunboats over the Dutch Gap (if the enemy would have 
let him). 

So the principle of the “ Walrus” is not new. 

Here, friends of the army and navy, is a plan of campaign and 
description of the war material. The various inventions can be tested 
nearhome. The “ Ice-King” is competent to go from Quebec, in winter, 
across country to the Saguenay, and down the river. That and the 
“‘ Walrus” can go from Winnepeg to the Mackenzie River and down to 
Point Barrow. They or similar machines should not make much of 
traversing the Lena and other Siberian rivers, 

But if these inventions are not found practical, they are pretty sure 
to suggest to inventive minds those that can be used. It is intolerable 
that we should be longer baffled by such simple obstacles as ice and 
water. 

Not long since the writer was watching a tall “cobsa” vine, full 
of twining stems and tendrils. On it two stupid-looking daddy-long-legs 
were slowly making their way from leaf to leaf, evidently somewhat 
puzzled as to what to do with their hair-like legs. A dead daddy- 
long-legs was noticed, his legs inextricably tangled among the vine 
tendrils. To make sure he was dead, the writer lightly touched him 
with a stick. In less than three seconds the creature had withdrawn 
all his stilt-like legs from their tangles, sprang upon leaves and stems, 
making a hundred motions, and was a yard up in the air, at the summit 


of the vine. 
Are we not better than bugs, and cannot we climb over an ice 


hummock ? 
J. C. JOHNSON. 
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LIEUTENANT AND Mrs, RosEBANK had a very pleasant journey 
from York Hall to Carter Barracks, escorted by Mom Liza, who, 
although black, was not comely, but there was no better cook between 
the James and Susquehanna, where it is as natural to look for them 
as for mortgages in Kansas. 

Lest the reader should get anxious over the supposed loss of a 
chronicle or two, it is best to comfort him with the assurance that 
nothing has happened since last we met of much account, except this 
marriage of Miss Thalia’s. They went to keeping house on the united 
resources of the lieutenant’s pay, the trousseau of the bride, and the 
skill of Mom Liza, by far the most valuable factor. 

These were the days when she was “ property” only, and it was the 
white couple which had no rights that Mom Liza was bound to respect. 
Being too much interested in one another to take any note of markets, 
weather, or fashions, Mom Liza felt herself responsible for the welfare 
and position of the family, and carried matters with a high hand, much 
to the comfort of all concerned. 

She stoutly resisted all ordinary temptations, and never fell from 
grace except through the fascinations of the regimental band. As 
often as the spirit-stirring drum and the ear-piercing fife began to per- 
vade the kitchen Mom Liza wavered, and usually fled to the nearest 
coign of vantage, whence that heavenly harmony could best be heard 
and those wonderful instruments be seen, even at the risk of leaving 
the meat to burn and the sauce to boil over. 

It took Mom Liza a long time to convince herself that the band 
was no angel’s visit, but as much of an every-day matter as breakfast 
and bed-making. Finally, however, even this sank into the common- 
place, just as we must conceive that George the Third will sooner or 
later grow tired with practicing the one hundredth psalm, though on a 
gold harp and under King David’s supervision, and sigh for another 
terrestrial bout with Parliament and the d—d Whigs. 

Ah, well, a good deal has gone besides Fox and Burke. 

Slavery is abolished, emperors exist only by apology, and women 
vote in Dakota. There is nothing like liberty, equality, and the rest 
of the slush, but we wish a little of the affectionate loyalty of old Mom 
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Liza could be put on exhibition in the glass case beside General Wash- 
ington’s uniform, just by way of contrast to the hired insolence and 
paid inefficiency of later times. 

Wherever there is an ass there always will be a slave, in spite of 
the Thirteenth Amendment. Sambo, who worked for massa up in the 
big house on the old plantation, was more of a man and much better 
off than Polovski, who bows his back willingly to so sterile a burden 
as the “ walking delegate.” 

If the tongue must find play in some formula, let it try “ obedience, 
honesty, and faithfulness,” and see if it does not work better than the 
French prescription, which does not really seem able to embody itself 
in any higher ultimates than the Amelias and Rosalines of the Palais 
Royal, the dynamiteur and the petroleuse, Thérése and Raoul Rigault. 

But Miss Thalia, though willing enough to enjoy such holiday as 
the gods provide, knew that life was by no means a simple alternation 
of kisses and ice-cream. It is plentifully besprinkled with needles 
and pins, to say nothing of buttons, shoe-laces, and baking-powder. 
Honey-moons have gone into disastrous eclipse behind pie-crust like a 
blacksmith’s apron, and two right-hand gloves, only unfolded just 
before “ assembly.” 

Mrs. Rosebank was no Dora, if no Dorado. With almost as little 
silver and gold as the apostle himself, she had the instinct and experi- 
ence of York Hall behind her, and they settled the question of the 
happiness that is always hoped for with such pathetic faith, and fre- 
quently found, though, like the diamond,—in the rough,—to be polished 
for setting in the marital crown in the long process of adjustment of 
taste and temper through the changing years. 

If the lieutenant met with such remarkable success where Pluss- 
more encountered defeat, it was probably because he wasted no time on 
calculation, never stopping for altitudes, or even dead reckoning, but 
plunged straight ahead, determined to make a harbor or strike a sand- 
bank and have done with it. 

This is by no means illogical in the most timid of men, who might 
run to meet the bull half-way, but are unable to quietly wait his 
approach and elude attack. It was the old soldier who declined Cold 
Harbor. Recruits might possibly have carried the works, had there 
been enough of them. And that finally brings us round to Colonel 
Longbow, looking out upon his parade under the afternoon sun at 
Fort Saco, and wondering what he should do. 

Well, the notion of matrimony as an expedient was still largely 
in the block, yet to be chiseled out by circumstances, as is done in most 
cases. Things were getting into running order at his post. So much 
orthodox soldiering had never been known there since the days of 
Colonel Wallingford-Brown, who was never seen out of uniform but 
once, and that lost the spectator the adjutancy of the regiment. 
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It happened on this wise. The loser had served on the staff of the 
colonel for some months, and had discharged all his duties with such 
neat celerity and silent competence that his commanding officer, who 
seldom spoke except at battalion parade, and who was a bachelor and 
free from all family complications, was strongly inclined, in view of 
an approaching vacancy, to turn Lieutenant Marrowfat into the genuine 
article. 

Perhaps we might as well say that the present occupant was absent 
on furlough, with every prospect of marrying at the end of it; and 
marriage with Colonel Wallingford-Brown was known to be equivalent 
to resignation. If he would take a wife unto himself, “be thou no 
adjutant of mine,” was the colonel’s response, since, as he said, he had 
no notion of the office records, with all their confidential complications 
of report and reprimand, dispute and dereliction, becoming family 
property. 

By special dispensation from the War Department, the colonel was 
quartered in the adjacent village, but had an office in the fort which he 
usually occupied for an hour or two in the forenoon. Here he received 
his mail and left his papers, penciling curt memoranda on such as 
required attention, which were left to the ingenuity of the adjutant, 
who was very successful in the interpretation of the colonel’s geometry. 

The colonel was not apt to tolerate any neglect on the part of his 
subordinates, but he kept a very sharp eye on those whom, as he declared, 
the mere accidents of service had placed in authority over him. If, as 
was sometimes the case, their action seemed to show scant consideration 
for Colonel Wallingford-Brown, he took the matter into his own hands, 
and elaborated rejoinders that he was confident would give the offender 
a bad quarter of an hour. These the colonel carefully copied into a 
private letter-book of his own, which afforded him great amusement in 
the long winter nights. “Gad,” the colonel would say, rubbing his 
hands and sipping his toddy during one of these perusals, “ Gad, that 
was a dose; didn’t he catch it ?” 

Now, to make your superior uneasy without making yourself 
amenable is, doubtless, one of the fine arts; but the first condition is 
that you shall be understood. The colonel’s penmanship, however, 
merited framing for a place on the walls of the dead-letter office as 
enigmas beyond the ingenuity of the oldest hand there. 

He never, for instance, was able to account for the sudden arrival 
at the post of a batch of men from the general depot, and finally 
accepted it as an indirect compliment to his zeal in military superin- 
tendence. But it so happened that a very carefully executed retort of 
the colonel’s, on which he particularly prided himself as hanging 
balanced to a hair on the line which divides disrespect from defense, 
received on its arrival from head-quarters more than usual attention, 
and was at last consigned to the penetration of a clerk whose bright 
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vocabulary knew no such word as fail, and was by this clever exegete 
endorsed as a requisition for ten recruits, including a blacksmith and 
a hatter. “ What’s that?” gasped the adjutant-general ; “a hatter! 
Well,—send him one; anything to keep the old fool quiet.” 

Thus it is that our best intentions are deformed and our brightest 
efforts go unrewarded. 

One morning Mr. Marrowfat, having had his customary interview 
with the colonel, departed, carrying a bundle of papers that was to be 
disposed of during the day. Missing a particular document long after 
the usual time of the colonel’s departure, and believing that it must 
have been left on his desk, the lieutenant went over in a great hurry, 
gave a bit of a knock, and straightway entered the room, never 
dreaming that the colonel could be still on the post. 

Perhaps that officer had been tormented by suspicions that are apt 
to seize the best of us at very inconvenient times in reference to the 
condition of our garments in parts more open to foreign observation 
than to our own; but whatever remote contingencies of the toilet had 
gathered to a head at this particular moment, the fact remains that the 
colonel was standing before the mantel-shelf with absolutely nothing 
between him and the outer world except his shirt and socks, neither of 
them remarkable for length. 

Now, however respectable and imposing a toga may be, if bisected 
horizontally, it does not retain any fraction whatever of its previous 
grandeur. The half of a monument may be gone, and there is some- 
thing pathetic about its incompleteness ; a skirt seldom grows offensive 
by shrinkage, an amputated leg still clings to all its original sensations ; 
but Antinous or Hercules clad simply in a shirt, even at forty-eight 
dollars the dozen, never looks anything but the perfection of absurdity ; 
and the climax is reached if a stiff standing collar and an elaborate 
black necktie set off by way of contrast the nakedness of the lower 
terminations. 

But the colonel’s first thought was not for his legs. They had done 
good service, and were entitled to respect for their record if not their 
shape. Turning quickly towards the door, he caught sight of his head 
in the looking-glass, and discovered that he was without his wig. 

He was very susceptible on this point, having flattered himself, like 
most folks in his fix, that art had so skillfully remedied the defect as to 
be taken for nature. Had he, for instance, been exposed for sale, as in 
ancient times, the attitude of the Greek slave would not have expressed 
his solicitude, but he would have appeared simply with both hands 
clasped over his head. 

Having lost his wig, which was bad for him as a beau, he lost his 
presence of mind, which was bad for him as a soldier. Near by, too 
wretchedly near, upon the table, stood his large cocked hat, which 
he grasped, feathers and all, and. in his consternation thrust it down, 
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almost down to his ears, and, like the ostrich, seemed to think he was 
safe. 

If there was anything needed in this encounter to bring a smile 
out of Egypt’s oldest mummy, this had finished the business. Mr. 
Marrowfat secured what consolation lay in the truth that he had prob- 
ably seen what nobody else in the regiment ever saw, but Lieutenant E. 
W. Saxby, who seldom looked into anything deeper than a teaspoon, was 
made adjutant, and Mr. Marrowfat found himself in due time trans- 
ferred to the daily contemplation of that monotonous expanse known 
as Lake Okeechobee, varied by the possibility of glancing down a 
musket-barrel with a Seminole at the holiday end of it. 

His opportunities for reflection were immense, but for seasoning his 
fire-side with personal talk, except to himself, were of the scantiest ; not 
so much because fire-sides are not a part of Florida furniture as be- 
cause the rest of the commissioned strength of the garrison were absent 
on leave. 

And Marrowfat, as he struggled for existence with the sandflies and 
fleas of that flowery land, wrote bitter things to his old friend, the 
‘ regimental quartermaster, who comforted him with hopes of Saxby’s 
marriage, and the melancholy failures of that officer in wrestling with 
aggregate losses, gains, and totals. 

It must be understood that we are speaking of Colonel Wallingford- 
Brown. For the Wallingford-Browns had nothing to do with the 
ordinary Browns any more than Brooklyn Heights with Flatbush. 

Nor would “ W. Brown” have answered the purpose at all. It was, 
is, and ever shall be Wallingford-Brown, with a hyphen always, if you 
eared to insure favorable consideration.of any request whatever. 

A double hyphen in red ink had been known in days of yore to 
obtain a Christmas indulgence for a fellow who was the only officer 
with his company. 

And it was a characteristic failure to comprehend this peculiarity 
that brought Mr. Saxby into his first trouble. Though the quarter- 
master would not have been especially at home in Cicero or Newton, he 
had a keen eye for personal vanities and was very fond of a joke. So 
he rushed into the adjutant’s office one morning and said, “Oh, Saxby, 
here are some receipts the colonel must sign. I have to get over to 
town and can’t wait; look after them, please; and, by the way, you 
know the signature must correspond exactly with the heading, and I 
see my clerk has made that for ‘W. Brown.’ The colonel will be 
obliged if you call his attention to the matter.” 

Now Saxby was a good deal like the Duke of Newcastle of a 
hundred years ago, fond of the show of business and flustered with its 
reality. He was generally in a mighty bustle, but did very little work. 
“Vouchers,—colonel’s signature. Oh, yes, I’ll attend to it ; what’s that 
you say about the heading ?” 
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“ Why, the signature must correspond,—see, ‘ W. Brown,’—in both 
cases. Stop payment if there is any difference; be sure to tell the 
colonel.” 

“Oh, yes, all right, certainly.” 

The quartermaster went back to his office, and the adjutant went 
over to the colonel with his papers. 

There was not much to do that morning, and soon Mr. Saxby spread 
the vouchers out on the desk and made his little speech. “The quar- 
termaster is very busy this morning, colonel, and would like me to get 
these vouchers receipted. They are drawn to ‘ W. Brown,’ if you will 
be good enough to sign accordingly.” 

The colonel made no reply. Mr. Saxby could have seen that he 
gripped the handles of his office-chair and that “hard down” was the 
word, but the new adjutant was too much occupied with the contempla- 
tion of his own business aptitude. 

Finally, the colonel picked up his pen, and with great deliberation 
wrote “ W-a-]-l-i-n-g-f-o-r-d—B-r-o-w-n” clear across the bottom of each 
receipt in characters that could have been read as far away as the mes- 
sage to Belshazzar. Then pulling off his spectacles and thrusting his 
forefinger at the adjutant, the colonel began, “ Mistah Saxby, I do not 
sign my name to suit the heading, but the heading will be made to suit 
MY NAME!” And the last two words were thundered out with an em- 
phasis that is still rambling about the bastions of the old fort, for aught 
we know. 

The adjutant forgot everything in his desire to get out of the room 
as soon as possible, but was brought up by a peremptory, “ Here, Mis- 
tah Saxby, take these papers away.” 

Strangely enough, the alternative so distinctly presented by the 
colonel had not occurred to the adjutant, and he began to have his 
doubts about the good faith of the quartermaster. 

That gentleman came round next day in his cheery fashion with 
“ Hullo, Sax, what about my vouchers?” The adjutant laid them out 
on the desk closely folded, and went on with his work in grim silence. 

But when the quartermaster opened the papers and saw the sub- 
scription, his laugh absolutely rattled the office windows. 

“Tell us all about it, Sax ; wasn’t the old man friendly? What did 
he say?” 

“ He said he wasn’t going to writing-school much these days, and, 
moreover, he wants to speak with you this morning.” The adjutant 
talked very slowly and tried to be very impressive. 

“ Oh, hardly.” 

“ Well, just remember, I told you.” 

“Fudge! you are new at the business. I played billiards with the 
colonel all yesterday afternoon and gave him the rubber; he’s all 


right.” 
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But they were both manufacturing situations, and each knew the 
other was doing so. 

Then the quartermaster went home and wrote Marrowfat the 
whole story, with only such enlargements as were entirely proper to 
enable a man so far away to fully enter into the spirit of the thing. 

It is surely the business of the historian never to tell what actually 
happened, but rather that which is necessary in order for the listener 
to conceive what actually happened, a very different matter, and re- 
quiring liberal allowances for torpid imagination and defective 
inference. 

He must make up for the lack of local color and perspective in the 
audience, who have to deal with the affair at long range and require a 
very different angle of elevation from that at which the object was 
first presented. The men with whom we go about arm in arm when 
hoisted upon their pedestals for the consideration of posterity would 
certainly be out of all true proportion if only made life-size. 

But Mr. Marrowfat, after reading the quartermaster’s letter, was 
almost reconciled to Okeechobee as he contrasted the tranquillity and 
sweetness of the pine-barrens with the turnioil and annoyance of office- 
life. So he sat right down and begged the quartermaster to put 
in a good word -for him as soon as Saxby fell a victim to the sea-side 
belle. 

Despite his billiards, the quartermaster concluded it would be as 
well to drop in on the colonel, and he knew how to provide an errand 
that would please. It was simply to prepare a requisition for more 
supplies, including sealing-wax, whitewash-brushes, and window-glass. 

For besides the colonel’s conviction that he was Wallingford-Brown 
and nobody else, or rather that nobody else was Wallingford-Brown, 
by no means identical statements, nothing gave him more pleasure than 
tv accumulate the three articles above mentioned. 

He walked through the quartermaster’s storehouse as often as once 
a week, carefully counting the amount on hand, and ~~ outing with 
the remark, “ manning a little short on window-glass,” o ~ supply of 
brushes rather low,” or “need some more sealing-wax soon.’ 

For what particular reasons these items were made the test of efficient 
administration it is hard to say. They served as well as anything else 
on the supply-list, and the colonel whitewashed everything above 
ground on the reservation inside and out twice a year, even to the piles 
of shot on the parade. In vain were the lamentations of the ordnance 
sergeant, vain the protest of the post-surgeon, vain the blandishments 
of the sutler. Store, hospital, and gun-shed were kept as white as the 
top of Mount Blane, and still the colonel thought them dingy. 

The veterans that lounged on the outside of the bar-room, the in- 
valids that gathered on tne porches of the convalescent ward, the 
recruits that picked up their manual down at the battery, all bore upon 
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the backs of their blouses the same story of the colonel’s attachment 
to Calcium Hydrate, the sole passion and romance of his life. 

As for the window-glass, tradition has it that the colonel’s house 
was once badly rattled by a hail-storm, and the quartermaster’s 
department even more so by the requisitions which followed; and 
between refusal, explanation, inquiry, question, proceedings of boards, 
inspections and orders, more than a year passed, literally leaving the 
colonel under the weather all the time, until his determination never to 
be found short on window-glass became white-hot, and remained so. 
The sealing-wax remained more or less of a mystery to the minds of 
the vulgar, who half intimated its disposition by the colonel’s cook. 
She was famous for perpetually putting up preserves, cordials, spiced 
meats, and brandied fruits; but it is most certain that an officer who 
kept such a sharp eye on “all government property in view,” and was 
frequently known to strike off a lead-pencil here and a water-bucket 
there, as the estimates of his garrison came before him, would never 
have sanctioned any mal-appropriation of office-stationery by a domestic. 
He who looks so thoroughly after the chips in his neighbor’s eye would 
never tolerate a wood-yard in his own. Rather was it that the colonel 
hated exceedingly anything in the shape of wafers, mucilage, paste, etc. 
He sealed all letters with his own seal,—Wallingford-Brown on the 
circumference, and his coat-of-arma within: gules, a chevron between 
ten cinque-foils, four and two in chief, one, two, and one in base argent ; 
for the colonel, among other things, reckoned on a strain of the Berkeley 
blood. 

He had no doubt that such salvation as yet Jay in store for the 
country was due to the pig-tail, small-clothes, and shoe-buckles of 
former generations; but he felt he could not in his own person subject 
these prophylactics to the sneers of a degenerate age. 

All the sentiment inoperative in these directions, however, found 
something of an outlet through his daily use of wax-candles and seals. 
By the light of one he kept up his relations with the old family library, 
and in the faithful employment of the other, despite the allurements of 
the modern envelope, he symbolized the direction in which he believed 
his country’s redemption could yet be found. 

Among his books, he boasted he had none of later date than Mar- 
shall’s “ Life of Washington,” in five portly volumes, and on his walls 
no President after John Quincy Adams,—when began, according to 
the colonel, the descent to a much worse place than Virgil’s Avernus. 

But, dear me, this is a total violation of all the unities of time, 
place, and action. Colonel Wallingford-Brown and his staff have 
nothing to do with our story. They belong to the tertiary strata of 
military tradition, and not to the alluvial formation from which we 
started to disinter the garrison of Carter Barracks. 

That in all this paper nothing should have been said of Mrs. Lar- 
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riker, and especially of her sister, Miss Rhodope Shimmerdyne, only 


shows how the nicest people in the world seldom get into its history 
except so,far as the parish register and the tombstones go. 

Of one woman it is written, that to love her was a liberal edu- 
cation ; and of another there is an utterance than which nothing can 


be finer,— 


‘In her countenance did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet.” 


And who were these ? 

Let us analyze this fine gold. What is meant by the liberal edu- 
cation that is learned from love rather than the schools? 

It could not have been the ability to scan Horace, discuss the 
theory of annuities or the ramifications of defective verbs. Neither 
could it have referred to such knowledge as that in which masters of 
ceremony and court-ushers excel. Love brings about a good deal of 
metempsychosis, but Beau Nash and Dominie Sampson do not belong 
to any branch of the family. 

How far intellectual attainments are involved in quick sympathies 
and generous feeling may be a question, but we believe these have more 
to do with a warm heart than a full head. 

One, whose opportunities for knowing were of the best, wrote that 
he had “heard higher sentiments from the lips of poor, uneducated 
men and women when exerting the spirit of severe yet gentle heroism 
under difficulties and afflictions, or speaking their simple thoughts as 
to circumstances in the lot of friends and neighbors, than he had ever 
yet met with out of the pages of the Bible.” 

The man who suddenly recollected that he had passed a beetle 
lying helplessly upon its back and struggling in vain to recover its 
footing, and who retraced his steps to relieve his conscience of this 
mute appeal for help, deserves to be classified as “‘ Honor graduate” in 
this business, while the individual who bowed to a maid-servant, 
touched his hat to the landlady, lifted it for his neighbor’s daughter, 
and lowered it to the level of his waistband when the madame came 
by was still in the rudiments ; out of the one we get the philanthropist, 
out of the other the dancing-master. 

When the lieutenant’s wife died, and the laborer to whom he had 
always flung a good-natured nod as he passed him at his work rose up 
one sad morning afterwards on that officer’s approach and said, very 
slowly, “ Lieutenant, I am sorry—for your trouble,” that laborer was 
a Professor of Liberal Education, though without degree or diploma. 

And where is most rarely found the quality in question,—among 
such echoes of music and gossip as belong to an evening at the opera, 
or in the words that come down to us over so many years of strife and 
selfishness, the words of a woman of Moab, “ Entreat me not to leave 
thee, or to return from following after thee: for whither thou goest, I 
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will go; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge: thy people shall be 
my people, and thy God my God: where thou diest, will I die, and 
there will I be buried: the Lord do so to me, and more also, if aught 
but death part thee and me” ? 

Civilization may give us houses twenty stories high, but it can 
never lift us above the regions where such words as these belong. 

Elsewhere and in times nearly as remote Aspasia was a liberal edu- 
cation to Pericles; but Mrs. Welsey, even if under the sanctions of 
blessing and bell, was—well—not so fortunate. 

Love always is a creator in its own image and after its own like- 
ness, whereby it happens that married people grow into physical as well 
as mental resemblance, as has been noted. 

Love works over the seamy side of character until it completes the 
pattern of the better part. In every nature is a black valley, arid, 
dreary, and forbidding, where are brewed the storms that desolate and 
destroy. Love is the talisman that bathes even this tract in extending 
light and peace and beauty. 

A woman, then, is to be judged not by any catalogue of bodily per- 
fection or mental accomplishment, but by the finer and less tangible 
gifts of disposition and sympathies that call out all the best possibilities 
among which she moves. 

Her touch is more potent than Ithuriel’s spear; this but reveals, 
the other transforms ; one only discloses the brute and can do no more; 
the other educates the brute into the angel, and this is that 


“, . . increasing purpose 
That through all the ages runs.” 





AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


In an article in the Century magazine upon the late General Crook’s 
campaigns against the Apaches and other Indians, Captain Bourke 
says that in the course of a most distressing march, three hundred 
miles from the base of supplies, “everybody in rags, and in the 
thinnest of rags at that, since the movement had begun during the 
heat of summer, and the freezing snows of early winter were now 
falling, horses and mules were worn down, rations were about ex- 
hausted, and there was nothing to show for it all but twelve dead 
Indians. Then it was that his subordinates began to notice one of 
Crook’s peculiarities, which he retained through life. He held his first 
‘council of war.’ Crook’s councils of war differed from those of any 
other general, living or dead. He never asked any one for an opinion, 
never gave one of his own, but, taking his rifle in hand, strolled a 
short distance away from camp, sat down under a rock, crossed one 
knee over the other, clasped his arms upon his shins, and occasionally 
rubbed the tip of his nose with the back of his right hand. This last 
was the infallible sign by which the troop afterwards learned to know 
that one of Crook’s councils of war was in progress. He communed 
with himself, canvassed all the pros and cons of his predicament, and 
reasoned thus.” 

“At the date of which I am now writing General Crook was an 
ideal soldier in every sense. He stood about six feet in his stockings, 
was straight as an arrow, broad-shouldered, lithe, sinewy as a cat, and 
able to bear any amount of any kind of fatigue. It mattered not 
under what guise vicissitudes and privations came, they never seemed 
to affect him. Hunger and thirst, rain or sunshine, snow and cold, the 
climbing up or down of rugged, slippery mountains, or the monotonous 
march, day after day, along deserts bristling with the spines of the cactus, 
Spanish bayonet, mescal, and palo verde, his placid equanimity was 
never disturbed in the slightest degree. He was at that period of his 
life fond of taking his rifle and wandering off on his trusty mule 
alone in the mountains. At sunset he would picket his animal to a 
mesquite bush near grass, make a little fire, cook some of the game he 
had killed, erect a small ‘ wind-break’ of brush and flat stones, such 
as the Indians make, cut an armful of twigs for a bed, wrap himself 
up in his blanket, and sleep till the first peep of dawn.” 
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“¢ You ask me to tell you about Indians,’ an old Apache chief said 
to Captain Bourke one day, when he was boring the old fellow about 
ethnological matters,—‘ go to the Nantan (the chief,—Crook’s name 
abbreviated) ; he’ll tell you. He’s more of an Indian than I am.’ ” 


Edward Everett Hale certainly has a way of “ putting things.” 
Lately his “ Man without a Country” has created another discussion 
in the papers as to whether it was a true story or not, although it was 
written when men in active life were babes in arms. It was a wonder- 
ful production. Of course every naval officer knew that such a thing 
as the transferring of the man from one vessel to another on a foreign 
station, and the retaining from him of any possible news from “ home” 
for years and years,—until, as an old man, he yielded up the ghost 
in calm penitence,—was a thing of romance. Yet we have known 
tough old salts so affected by the story as to “sniffle’ and rub their 
eyes and d—n the fellow. 

In a late Cosmopolitan, Mr. Hale writes of the burning question of 
immigration, and says, “George Holyoake first called my attention to 
the unfortunate result of this indifference and of the systematic neglect 
with which the national government looks upon immigration. He 
said that if an Englishman wants to emigrate to America, and is making 
his plans first, he has absolutely no guide in print by which to make 
any intelligent choice for himself. 

“There are plenty of hand-books, but they are all special pleadings 
for one locality or another, just as the Canadian government circulates 
books about forlorn Manitoba... . 

“¢Could we not,’ Mr. Holyoake said, ‘persuade our national 
government to print and circulate, with the authority of government, 
some hand-book for the half-million ocean-crossers of every year, which 
should give them some chance to find just what they wanted? Why 
should a poor dog go to Manitoba first to find after a year or two that 
he should have gone to Florida? And why should another poor dog 
go to Florida to find that he should have gone to Manitoba ?” 

“ Mr. Holyoake put this question on the ground of humanity. He 
saw that the nation as a nation did not care a rap whether these people 
came or not, or where they went when they came. But he asked if it 
was nothing to humanity? Was it, indeed, fair to leave to mere acci- 
dent, or, worse than that, to the greed of speculators, the fate of families 
which had invested their all in the great hazard of removal from land 
to land ?” 

We wish we had room for more of the article. Mr. Hale says 
that a few religious sects, of which the Mormons are by far the most 
important, have done something in the way of making compact colo- 
nies and carrying people to specific places. Also, the Italians have 
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worked out a system of boss and company, by which a hundred dagos 
are handled as a company of infantry might be. But, so far as appears, 
this system is not intended for the benefit of the dago. 

Such a book as that suggested above should, the writer says, “ be 
printed and circulated more freely even than Congressional records and 
Smithsonian annals are circulated.” 


There died in England, while the echoes of the wretched “ Baccarat” 
business were still occupying the public ear, a man who was of more 
real importance, so far as human progress goes, than any one concerned in 
the famous trial, from the chief justice down. This was Sir John 
Hawkshaw, C.E., F.R.S., F.G.S., who, in 1870, conceived the idea of 
connecting England and France by a submarine tunnel. Sir Edward 
Watkin and the French engineer M. Lavally took up the matter 
warmly. Sir Edward’s name in connection with the proposed work is 
better known because he has been an active promoter. Owing to some 
unaccountable “scare” the highest military and civil authorities in 
England have opposed the project “ tooth and nail,” and the projectors 
were never able to get the scheme sanctioned by Parliament. 

Sir John Hawkshaw built the Charing Cross Bridge, which many 
of our readers have seen,—a fine work which interferes with a fine 
view, if the weather happens to be tolerably clear, as it sometimes is 
in London. He also constructed the Severn Tunnel, a work which con- 
sumed thirteen years of battle with tide and quicksand. He also 
built the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, the Cannon Street Bridge 
‘ across the Thames, and the Albert Docks, at Hull. 


Deposed monarchs, when their career is not cut short, are often 
allowed to choose their residence in any friendly country which will 
receive them, and to enjoy themselves in their own way. But there 
seems to be an exception in the case of African potentates, who do 
not have their way, in cases of deposition, by any means, Witness 
the ex-khedive, after whose health and safe-keeping the Ottoman 
government keeps a bright look out. Then there is Arabi, who is kept 
in uncongenial Ceylon by the English ; and Abd-el-Kader suffered 
many years of close detention before he was permitted to depart for 
Damascus,—which was an exile, of course. Cetewayo, too, had to 
suffer the indignity of detention far from his loved people and herds. 
But, of all modern instances, poor Ja-ja, king of Obopo, in the Niger 
delta, seems to have had the hardest fate. Unmitigated ruffian and 
cannibal as he was, he was as much a king as any other, and we can 
imagine his rage and despair when he was seized and deported to St. 
Vincent in the West Indies. He had money, and a sufficient allowance 
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from the British government besides, but the poor soul almost died of 
home-sickness and the inability to be able to kill at will any number 
of other negroes. 

Here he sent to the government a petition, asking that twelve of 
his wives might be sent out to him. England being a country where 
morality obtains, in certain ways, it was not thought proper to en- 
courage polygamy so openly, so Ja-ja’s request was refused, in regard 
to eleven-twelfths of it, for he was only sent one pudgy black wife, 
selected by him. 

Ja-ja was an attraction for the tourists in the steamers from New 
York which touch at the different islands, and was a figure gorgeous 
in array when he displayed his attractions to visitors. On such occa- 
sions he wore an admiral’s coat, with epaulettes of extra heavy bullion, 
discretely opened so as to show a yellow plush waistcoat with great 
shining green buttons. It must be said for Ja-ja that he always had 
on a clean white shirt. It is not necessary for us to go into the acces- 
sories of his costume, which all great men wear on the west. coast; 
but his necklace, ear-rings, finger- and thumb-rings were remarkable. 

Last year poor Ja-ja—who was brought up in his belief in his 
“divine right” to levy tribute and cut off heads—was pardoned by 
Queen Victoria, and set off for his native swamp in the steamer. But, 
unfortunately, death prevented him from revisiting the scenes of his 


youth and manhood, for he is reported as dead at Teneriffe. We 
wonder whether they took his body on, so that he could be swathed in 
successive rolls of calico, and smoked over a slow fire for some weeks, 
before final burial, as a true West African king should be? 


In an article upon “ Von Moltke and Future Warfare,” in a sum- 
~ mer number of the Forum, Colonel Theodore Ayrault Dodge says,— 
“No inventions, no changes in arms, can alter the maxims of 
strategy. These are immutable. Their use depends on the character 
of the captains. But tactics change with inventions in fire-arms. The 
manceuvres of the battle-field must depend upon the weapons of the 
enemy, upon the danger zones of his fire. From close order we have 
gone to open order, only to find that the scattered groups are apt to 
weaken discipline; and to-day, more than ever before, we need morale 
and cohesiveness on the battle-field. That commander who, despite the 
fearful decimation of modern artillery and small-arms, can keep his 
battalions the longest in heart will win the day. The old Dessauer’s 
‘Wenn du nicht zuriick gehst, so geht der Feind zuriick’ still holds 
good. It is tactics reduced to its lowest terms. Many intelligent 
essays are published to prove this or the other system to be the oue to 
govern the manceuvres of the coming battle-field, but in truth no one 
knows or can argue out what is to be. A theory sound to-day is dis- 
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carded to-morrow. But a few facts are patent. Reliance can be 
placed only on a strictly national army. That nation the breasts of 
whose citizens are bared for her defense with honest patriotism, and 
which has leaders who leave no stone unturned to keep abreast of the 
progress of war, will remain the strongest. No nation, in the present 
condition of armed expectancy which pervades Europe, will, by better 
arms or more recent inventions, be able to dispense with this founda- 
tion. The rule held good in the days of the burgess-soldier of Rome ; 
it holds good now. 

“The losses in the next war will probably not be an increase over 
the losses of the previous ones. Campaigns will be of weeks, not 
months, and sickness will not add its terrors to wounds and death. 
The proportion of men who perish will decrease ; but there will be 
enormous losses in some commands. As at sea, where ironclads will 
go to the bottom with all on board, so on land, battalions, brigades will 
be annihilated by the increased efficiency of the enemy’s arms. But 
on the whole the loss of life will be lessened. 

“There is scarcely any theory of warfare in the future which may 
not be argued out from the peculiar existing conditions. But it is a 
sphinx riddle which has not yet been guessed. The work done by 
Von Moltke is typical of what the needs of the future must be; the 
man himself is the type of the soldier of the future. The swash- 
buckler has gone for good, driven out by modern invention, as that an- 
cient bully, the knight in armor, was driven out by gunpowder. In 
his place has come the intellectual, hard-working student of war. If 
the life of the great Prussian soldier teaches anything, it teaches us 
that war is no longer the province of the rough, but is the theatre for 
intellect, moral courage, and honest patience. The lower forms of 
courage have ceased to have their old-time value. It is brain-tissue and 
morale which will win in future wars.” 


The regimental history of the Fifth Regiment of Cavalry, written 
by Lieutenant Swift, and published in the Journal of the Military Ser- 
vice Institution, is most interesting, and names which will be long re- 
membered are connected with it. In the first place, as a new regiment, 
it was the special care of Mr. Jefferson Davis, then (1855) Secretary of 
War. He selected from the army twenty officers, and of these no 
less than sixteen attained the grade of general officer in the War of 
the Rebellion. These were Sydney Johnston, Robert E. Lee, Hardee, 
Emory, George H. Thomas, Van Dorn, Kirby Smith, Oakes, Innis 
Palmer, Stoneman, “Shanks” Evans, R. W. Johnson, Field, Gerrard, 
Cosby, and Hood. 

“Four of these commanded great armies in the field, and many of 


the others had large independent commands,” 
Voi. VI. N. S.—No. 5. 84 
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This is a great showing for one regiment within six years of its 
organization, and certainly testifies to Mr. Davis’s fine appreciation of 
quality ; which he seemed to lose, later on, when the torment of respon- 
sibility for a fading cause came upon him. 

But there were other officers in the Fifth Cavalry, just before the 
war, whose record is memorable. Among these, “‘ Lowe was recom- 
mended by Grant, Thomas, and Rosecrans, but he was pursued to the 
end by an enmity which prevented his passing the grade of colonel. 
Van Camp, whose early promise was as great as the best, was killed 
at the head of a charge on an Indian village. 

“ Among those who entered from civil life, Chambliss, Harrison, 
Royall, and others were worthy of high commands, but were disabled 
early in the war; O’Hara was the gifted author of the ‘ Bivouac of 
the Dead ;’ Jenifer became a general officer in the armies of the South, 
and was the inventor of the celebrated saddle which bears his name. 
Later came Fitzhugh Lee and Major, soon to be distinguished Con- 
federate generals ; and, in the first days of the war, Custer and McIntosh 
joined, fought themselves to captaincies, and were then detached to vol- 
unteer commands, where great honors awaited them. Another of the 
lieutenants of 1861 was General Richard Byrnes, who was killed in 
command of the Irish Brigade at Cold Harbor.” 

Altogether, the short sketch of the regiment is remarkably well 
written ; and we fancy that it is a rare thing for so many “good men” 
to have been upon the roster of what is, after all, a young corps. 

The later officers have only carried out its traditions. 


It is to be hoped that before the great naval review promised for 
1893 some reporters may be obtained who have some glimmering of 
nautical language, and who will not treat us to half a column of such 
matter as we quote in regard to the departure of a school-ship on a 
summer cruise : 

“ The school-ship looked very trim and stanch, with her yards all 
furled and everything neat and ship-sbape. As she lay as tranquil as 
a summer breeze on the glassy bosom of the river, her old-fashioned 
warlike hull seemed crowded with memories of the days when vessels 
of her model swarmed with sturdy seamen, and the long white border 
around the gun-deck was dotted with frowning port-holes, The old 
‘Saratoga’ looks thoroughly like a warrior of the old type, and if there 
were no iron ships around in these days with ponderous armament, she 
would still be a vessel to command respect on the seas.” 


The joint Congressional Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization have published within the year three large volumes, as the 
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result of their labors, and we hope that some of their colleagues, at 
least, will give the volumes their attention. 

Many of the witnesses who gave the most solid information were 
of foreign birth. ‘One of those whose testimony is given at length, 
and who suggested an educational qualification as a remedy against 
undesirable immigration, was Mr. Paul Wolf, the Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Staats-Zeitung, who is of German birth, 
though a naturalized and loyal citizen.” 

Mr. Wolf isa scholar and a publicist who has devoted much at- 
tention to immigration, and who has spent much time in traveling 
about the country to inform himself as to the condition and ability of 
the different nationalities who favor us with their presence in such 
overwhelming numbers. 

An editorial writer in the Philadelphia Telegraph says, “ Every 
one who has given the least thought to the matter knows that the best, 
the most desirable, immigrants that come here come from Great Britain, 
Germany, France, the Scandinavian countries, and Switzerland ; and 
that the worst and most undesirable ones come from Italy, Austria, 
Hungary, Russia, and Poland.” To all these Mr. Wolf applies his 
suggested educational test. Beginning with the Prussian army recruits, 
the illiterate are six-tenths of one per cent., or about one in two hun- 
dred ; while those of Bulgaria are eighty-five per cent. These figures, 
the foregoing as well as those that follow, are exclusive of children. 
In Saxony the illiterate class is but two-tenths of one per cent.; in 
Wurtemberg the same; in Bavaria, four-tenths of one per cent. ; and 
this percentage obtains generally throughout the German States. In 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, whence come many of our most welcome 
immigrants, the percentage of illiteracy is less than one per cent. of 
the army recruits. In Switzerland it is two and five-tenths per cent. 
of the population above ten years of age. 

In England and Wales the percentage of the illiterate is nine; in 
Treland twenty-one; but Mr. Wolf says that this high percentage did 
not fairly represent Irish immigration ; as a rule, the better classes of 
Irish peasants and farmers come here, they only having the means to 
do it. In France there are eleven per cent. of the population illiterate, 
but those who can neither read nor write are chiefly the peasants who 
never emigrate. In Belgium fifteen per cent. are illiterate; in Hun- 
gary forty-eight per cent. In Northern Italy, whence come compara- 
tively few emigrants, the percentage is forty; from Southern Italy, 
whence the great masses come to the United States, the percentage is 
seventy-nine. 

In reply to questions by the Committee, Mr. Wolf said that he 
had spent some time in Pennsylvania studying the question of Hun- 
garian, Polish, and Italian labor there. When asked if he thought 
them desirable immigrants, he said, “They keep together; they will 
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not mingle with other people; they do not learn our language; they 
will never read an American newspaper.” Among the large num- 
ber of Italians we now have in the country there are not above five 
Italian newspapers. There are over eight hundred German news- 
papers. The German press and all the foreign press is a means of 
instructing these people, and circulating American views in respect to 
American institutions. 

Of the Poles, Hungarians, and Italians he remarks: “They are 
even less desirable as citizens than they are when not becoming citi- 
zens; because when they become citizens they are simply driven to 
the polls by some padrone, some boss who has learned to speak a 
little English, and makes a ‘dicker’ with somebody, and sells them 
for so much a head. I have found in the coal-mines of Pennsyl- 
vania that these Hungarians and Poles have driven out not only 
every American, every Welshman (we had a good many Welshmen), 
every German, but all of the better class of immigrants. You will 
find these people as foremen there, but the common labor is all done by 
Hungarians and Italians.” And now,—unless Congress acts quickly 
and decidedly,—we shall have a fresh infusion of Russian Jews. 


We extract the following lines from the London Army and Navy 
Gazette : 

“There was lately sold at Cherbourg the ‘body and bones’ of a 
vessel which, under the name of ‘La Rapide,’ could not have been 
recognized by any but the cognoscenti as ‘ L’Aigle,’ the most beautiful 
and luxurious as well as the fastest floating palace the world ever saw, 
—in naval architecture the masterpiece of Dupuy de Lome; in marine 
decoration the triumph of French upholstery and taste. ‘L’Aigle’ 
was built for Napoleon III. in 1858. It was on board her that he 
went to Algiers in 1865, and three years later she carried the Prince 
Imperial on his much-féted excursion to Cherbourg and Brest. It was 
in 1869—one year before the Empire was shattered to atoms at Sedan 
—that ‘L’Aigle’ was the glittering centre of the magnificent display 
at Port Said, when Ismail Pasha, now a forgotten prisoner in his kiosk 
on the Bosphorus, invited all the world to assist at the inauguration of 
the Suez Canal. The Empress held Imperial Court and State on 
board,—beautiful, gracious, radiantly happy, with all the nations of the 
earth doing homage to her,—and when she led the way in the Imperial 
yacht, with the Imperial standard at the main, and a long procession 
of ships, with the flags of every State flying in its wake, on that No- 
vember day, into the Red Sea, she might well have been filled with 
exulting pride, and have deemed herself high above the reach of ‘the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune.’ That day twelvemonth 
Eugénie was in exile, her husband a prisoner of war, the Empire in 
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ruin, never to be restored! ‘L’Aigle’s’ wings were soon clipped,—the 
hand of the Republic was upon her,—and as the good Republicans, 
who were busy cooking the hell-broth of the Commune, had no con- 
cern with pleasure yachts, they baptized the Imperial sea-bird ‘La 
Rapide ;’ and the only use that was made of her, we believe, was to 
convey the Shah from Cherbourg to Portsmouth in 1873, till the hull, 
etc., were sold a week or two ago. Sic transit! But the Suez Canal 
has become the high sea-road of the globe ’twixt East and West, its 
ways have changed the track of commerce and the forms of naval 
architecture, and it may yet influence the relations of the Great 
Powers to each other and alter the face of Europe.” 

We well remember the Imperial yacht when she was in Cherbcurg, 
—a much more successful naval creation than the Roman galley which 
Louis Napoleon kept housed at that same dock-yard, and which was 
built at the time he was writing about Cesar and imitating him,—longo 
intervallo. Another interesting French vessel used to lie moored in 
the dock at Toulon, to the port-hand as you pulled in to the landing, 
—the “ Meudon” (was it?), in which the first Napoleon came back 
from Egypt, escaping the enemy’s cruisers by the skin of his teeth. 
She was a pretty little vessel, and was very well preserved some twenty 
years ago. We wonder if she is there still ? 


In this country, with such a great east and west going, we have be- 
come so accustomed to the “ railroad time,” in place of the seventy or 
eighty “local times” which were observed at the stations, that people 
have almost forgotten how recent the change is. It was only in 1880 
that the American Meteorological Society adopted the plan suggested 
by Professor Pierce in 1875. Five standard times were suggested by 
him,—four, five, six, seven, and eight hours respectively later than 
Greenwich. In 1883 the system was adopted by nearly ninety-eight 
per cent. of the mileage of American and Canadian lines. This was a 
remarkably short time for a radical idea to find its way and be acted 
upon. 

The Rev. I. Gordon McPherson, a Scotch writer who had an ex- 
tremely pleasant way of enlightening the public mind by means of 
articles upon scientific subjects which are sugared, like a pill, by a very 
charming style, says, “Since telegraphic communication has spread 
over the length and breadth of the world, it has become absolutely im- 
perative to have a uniform standard of time. It looks so absurd for 
people in the New World to be reading telegrams several hours before 
the messages were seut away from Europe, or before the events de- 
scribed therein took place. Telegraphs take no account of the several 
uniform standards in the several countries through which they pass. 
The only question is as to the selection of the universal standard.” 
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A scientific conference having already passed upon the necessity of 
a universal standard, the name was left open for suggestions. Univer- 
sal time, Cosmic time, and Terrestrial time have all been suggested. 
McPherson says, “ Mr. Christie thinks that World time is the best. 
For our part, we prefer the name first proposed by Mr. Fleming,—the 
Universal Day. The Board of Visitors of Greenwich Observatory have, 
according to the Astronomer Royal, almost unanimously recommended 
that, following up the resolution of the Washington Conference, the 
day in the English ‘ Nautical Almanac’ should be arranged, from the 
year 1891, to begin at Greenwich midnight instead of Greenwich mid- 
day,—in other words, to make the Greenwich civil day the universal 
day. The members of the conference were of opinion that it would 
be very advantageous for senders of letters and telegrams to adopt the 
civil Greenwich day as the universal day, because its commencement 
falls in the hours of the night throughout Europe, Africa, and Asia. 
In the United States and Canada the change of date would occur after 
four o’clock in the afternoon, and in Australia before ten o’clock in the 
forenoon. In fact, the day would not commence in any important 
place during ordinary office hours (10 A.M. to 4 P.M.) except in New 
Zealand. The letters A.M. and P.M. would be omitted in telegrams ; 
this would save the expense of transmission, which is a considerable 
item in international messages; for in the Western Union Telegraph 
Company alone no fewer than one hundred and fifty million letters 
annually would thus be saved. Besides, the chances of error in trans- 
mission of dates would be very much lessened. It is, however, curious 
to notice the alteration which the new system would occasion in the 
ordinary time-associations. The hours of sleep, work, and meals would 
be changed in every place once for all. Instead of continually trans- 
lating the universal time into a customary local time, men would once 
for all translate the ordinary time into the universal time. In the 
Eastern States of North America, business men would indicate mid- 
night by 5h. u.p. Instead of rising at 8 o’clock A.M., a man would 
rise at 13 h. u.p. His time for work in the office would be represented 
by 15 to 21, instead of from 10 a.m. to 4.P.M. He would dine at 
234 instead of half-past 6 P.M. But soon the little inconvenience 
would pass away, just as one soon gets accustomed to the change of 
coinage in a foreign country. 

“Tt is gratifying to observe that in the United States the railway 
managers representing sixty thousand miles of railway (ninety-eight 
per cent. of the whole) have agreed to the employment of the uni- 
versal day. The Americans have prejudices, but they know when to 
renounce them; and the advantage to them in business by the altera- 
tion will compensate for the temporary feeling of having to yield to 
Great Britain in the fixing of the arrangement.” 

The writer of the foregoing lines seems to suspect us of over-sen- 
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sitiveness in such a matter, should it ever be carried out. We use the 
meridian of Washington for certain territorial purposes, but we use 
the meridian of Greenwich for navigation. Longitude is time, and it 
is time we have been reading about. 


Color-blindness is a serious defect wherever found. It is especially 
so in seafaring men and in those employed on railroads, Possibly it 
is less important in a soldier, although it must impair his efficiency 
materially. Nor is it possible to repair the defect by education or 
study, apparently, for it is now generally agreed that color is due to 
sensation. According to Wiirsch and Young, the normal eye has only 
three color-sensations,—a red, a green, and a violet ; and the apparent 
color of any light which falls on it depends merely on the relative in- 
tensities of the excitement produced by the light on the three organs of - 
sense corresponding to these sensations. In color-blindness, one or 
more of these organs of sense is wanting or imperfect. The most 
common form, Daltonism, depends on the absence of the red sense. 
From the experiments of Holmgren on two persons, each of whom 
was found to have one color-blind eye, the other being nearly normal, 
it was found (what could otherwise have been only a matter of theory) 
that those persons could describe the various colors with one eye, but 
that there was a dead uniformity of color when looking with the other 
eye. Thus was obtained a description of color-blind vision in terms 
of normal vision. 

The old artists considered that there really were three primary 
color-sensations,—blue, yellow, and red. But Helmholtz and Maxwell 
have now conclusively proved that the three primaries are red, green, 
and violet. Certain mixtures of violet and green can be made to give 
a blue, which accounts for nearly the half of the spectrum from 
the blue end, when combined, appearing of that color; and red and 
green will also give a yellow, most mixtures, however, giving one of 
an orange shade. 

It is commonly imagined that blue and yellow mixed in certain 
proportions produce green. ‘The true source of the green was pointed 
out by Helmholtz. It is the one color which is not freely absorbed 
either by the yellow or by the blue pigment. The yellow pigment re- 
moves the greater part of the blue, indigo, and violet rays; the blue 
pigment removes the greater part of the red, orange, and yellow. 
Thus the light which finally escapes is mainly green. 


Most officers, especially medical officers, who have seen much ser- 
vice, have curious stories to tell about malingerers. We have all 
heard of the “‘man who went round the world in a cot,”—a case 
almost literally true, to the writer’s personal knowledge. 
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We have also the reports of personal mutilation, and other malin- 
gering, to escape the conscription, in countries where that method of 
recruiting armies and navies is in force, but, until we saw an article 
in the London Spectator, entitled “ Malingering for Money,” we never 
realized how deeply the crime had embedded itself in civil life. 

According to the English authorities, the evil is very great in our 
own country, among persons who insure in “ accident insurance” com- 
panies. Statistics are quoted to the effect that “in 1889 certain New 
York companies engaged in the business began to issue policies of 
two thousand five hundred dollars for the loss of a leg, arm, foot, or 
hand. They are now obliged to reduce the amount payable for a hand 
or a foot to almost one-third of the original sum. They found that 
during the first eighteen months nearly every claim presented was for 
the loss of a left hand. . . . Accordingly, at the end of that time they 
diminished the award for the loss of a hand by one-half, which at once 
led to a corresponding decrease in the number of claims presented. 
The frauds were, however, only checked in one place to break out in 
another. A proportionate growth in the number of claims for the loss 
of a foot at once took place.” 

This is very humiliating; but it must be remembered that this was 
in New York and its neighborhood, where the population, as a whole, 
can hardly be considered American, and where the homogeneity, and, 
in consequence, the influence of public sentiment, is at its very lowest 
point. 

“ Besides reducing the amount of the awards, the companies,” the 
correspondent of the Manchester Examiner informs us, “are taking 
steps to secure the more stringent enforcement of the laws against self- 
mutilation.” Sometimes the companies have succeeded in proving 
their cases, when the guilt of self-mutilation has been incurred under 
circumstances of courage and fortitude worthy of a better cause. 
Perhaps the most remarkable case of all was that of a man who was 
proved “to have deliberately sat down beside a railroad-track, to have 
placed his right foot upon the rail, and to have allowed a train to run 
over it.” 

The insurance companies assert that there are even more fraudulent 
insurance cripples than fraudulent war-pension cripples in the United 
States. 

It is not necessary for us to pursue the subject further. It only 
shows that the malingerers the medical officers of the army and navy 
meet are, as a rule, mere tyros in comparison with those which ‘the in- 
surance companies must encounter in the line of their daily business. 


The London Saturday Review, in an article upon the results ob- 
tained by the new navies, and “scientific progress” in the building and 
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armament of fighting-ships, pays its respects to the Times, quoting its 
remark that, “ Naval warfare has, in fact, become a highly scientific 
operation, and just as ships have become practically independent of the 
wind, their complements have to a very large extent been subordinated 
to the engineer, the electrician, and the hydraulic expert.” 

“We shall not appeal to men and angels to explain this,” says the 
Review, “ because we are sure that the men who would if they could 
cannot, and the angels who could if they would will not.” 

What, the writer asks, does a certain stamp of writing-man mean 
by “ scientific’? Is it scientific to use steel and brass, but not to use 
wood and hemp? and if so, why? Is it scientific to depend on the 
pressure of steam, but not on the pressure of wind? and if so, why? 
Is it scientific to have a working hypothesis based on experience, and 
to establish it by adequate experiment? If it is, then why were the 
old sailing-ships which stood the test unscientific, and the modern 
steamships which are forever failing scientific? If it is not, what is 
scientific, unless it be “a Latin invocation to call fools into a circle”? 
Ts not that “‘ ducdame,” that same scientific, simply a cant phrase which 
means anything new, complicated, experimental, and untrustworthy ?” 

Having commented upon the “ scientific” instrument, the Whitehead 
torpedo, and its failures upon divers occasions where nerve and coolness 
were not especially required, because the operators were not in danger 
themselves, as nobody was firing at the torpedo-boats which discharged 
them, the writer gces on to say, “ But on this point we confess that we 
find it increasingly difficult to speak with patience. Of all the idle 
chatter which goes on nowadays, there is none idler than the discus- 
sion whether two and a half minutes of exposure to fire is enough to 
dispose of a torpedo-boat. If the fire is well directed, it is just about 
one hundred and forty-five seconds more than enough. If the fire is 
ill directed, an hour might not be enough. But it is not only the 
torpedo which has illustrated the nature of scientific weapons during 
these (the late English) manceuvres. The great guns of the ‘Sans- 
pareil’ have been tried with what are called satisfactory results. What 
this means is that, although the ship ‘ quivered from stem to stern,’ 
nothing was smashed, to the general surprise, except ‘a pipe connected 
with one of the recoil presses, the result of which would have been 
temporarily to disable the gun.’ The damage could have been put 
right in two hours, during which the enemy, like a good, civil gentle- 
man, would have lowered his sword, we suppose. However, this pipe 
is to be replaced by something better,—a pretty proof of the power of 
modern scientific weapons. If the new fitting works, the ‘Sanspareil’ 
will not be liable to have half its chief armament disabled for two 
hours in action by its own kicking. 

“This, however, is, we gather, an utterly unscientific way of looking 
at things. These 67-ton guns are magnificent engines, which develop 
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the most astonishing energy and lift foot-tons by the thousand. To 
ask whether the energy developed would not be more likely to smash 
you than the enemy, and whether the foot-tons lifted would not be 
yours rather than the other fellow’s, is unscientific. That these monster 
guns will wear out in about ninety rounds at the outside ; that all the 
experience we have of them goes to show that they will probably 
knock their own platforms to pieces before they reach the ninetieth 
round, are subordinate considerations. Yet we should have thought 
that the first virtue of a weapon is to be more likely to hurt the enemy 
than yourself. In this, to our mind, primary virtue our newest great 
guns are notably deficient. The hurt they do themselves and their 
platform is a mathematical certainty, but it still remains- problematical 
whether they would hit their target. The aimed rounds from the 
‘Sanspareil’s’-guns would have missed; for they were wrongly ele- 
vated, and that although they were laid by highly-trained men in 
circumstances not ‘ trying to nerve and coolness.’ How would it have 
been with them in action—to say nothing of the pipe? In the mean 
time, the ‘Sanspareil’ carries a stern-gun, a 29-ton 10-inch gun, capa- 
ble of piercing fifteen inches of compound armor, which is counted a 
subordinate part of her armament. Yet a battery of these guns could 
knock to pieces anything that floats. They are longer lived, easier to 
handle, cheaper, less likely to damage their own platforms than the 
monster guns. In short, they are sufficient, and at least comparatively 
trustworthy. Why, then, not be content with them? Because they 
are not equally scientific, of course.” 


Last August there was a celebration at Bennington, Vermont, of 
the completion and dedication of a great shaft to mark the position 
of a battle-field which will ever be famous among those where men 
shed their blood in our struggle for independence. Indeed, its impor- 
tance was out of all proportion to the numbers engaged. General Bur- 
goyne, at the head of a large and confident army, had moved rapidly 
down from Canada and captured Ticonderoga, which was supposed to 
be the key to the New England provinces as well as New York. 
Flushed with his success, he pushed on to join Sir William Howe, who 
was to come up the Hudson to meet him. Had their armies effected a 
junction, New England, cut off from the rest of the colonies, must 
have fallen an easy prey; and other great results must have followed 
elsewhere. But Burgoyne’s supplies fell short,—partially from bad 
management in his quartermaster and transport department, and par- 
tially from the natural difficulties of the campaign,—and, hearing of 
stores of provisions and arms at Bennington, he sent a strong detach- 
ment to capture them. The Green Mountain Boys, under General 
Stark, rallied to meet the invaders, and the riflemen were face to face 
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with the enemy drawn up in order of battle, when Stark mounted a rail 
fence, steadied himself by one of the tall stakes, and said, in stentorian 
tones, “ Boys, there’s the enemy ; we must whip them before sundown, 
or Molly Stark sleeps a widow !” 

The rout of the enemy was complete. On the American side only 
fourteen were killed and forty-two wounded ; while the British lost, in 
prisoners and slain, nearly one thousand men. “This little victory 
was the beginning of the end of the revolution,” and it is well that it 
has a suitable monument to mark the site, and to teach rising genera- 
tions how their forefathers behaved in trying times. 

The monument, which is three hundred and seven feet high, was 
begun in 1887. 


A recent number of the Journal of the Military Service Institution 
contains a thoughtful paper from Captain I. W. Pope, of the Quarter- 
master’s Department, upon the subject of “ Military Penology.” 

Although young, as years go, penology is a true science in more 
than name; and “the fundamental conception of modern penology 
seems difficult to grasp by those who have not followed the course of 
the investigation, the deductions from which are often looked upon as 
sentimental notions inuring to the benefit of the vicious elements of 
society through a tendency to weaken the responsibility for crime.” 

“The science of penology may be said to date from the period of 
twenty years ago (1871), when the National Prison Association was 
formed in Cincinnati.” . 

For the greater offences which require the walls of a prison-house, 
it is a good thing for soldiers and sailors that science is coming to take 
cognizance of their condition; for soldiers and sailors live under en- - 
tirely exceptional conditions, and their cases should be considered at 
least as carefully as those of the thugs and roughs of our city slums. 
Captain Pope, in speaking of the penalty for desertion,—no doubt the 
most common serious crime in a military force,—and especially of pre- 
meditated desertion, treats the question of identification. In our 
country and in England, where people have some rights, this is espe- 
cially important. Cases now and then arise, in both countries, where 
civil suits are brought against officers for false imprisonment, and 
many damages are obtained by men who have been arrested as desert- 
ers and who have not been completely identified. Captain Pope says, 
“Recently the Medical Department has adopted a system which, if 
successful, would go far to accomplish this end,—the certain identifica- 
tion of every recruit. That its success seems doubtful must be ad- 
mitted, and that it is not the most certain means is indisputable. By 
far the best means yet proposed consists in taking measurements of all 
recruits by the Bertillon method and a photographic negative, to be 
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filed in the adjutant-general’s office with each descriptive list, and com- 
pared with every newly-received description. 

“The single point urged against the Bertillon method of identifica- 
tion, admitted to be the most perfect, is the ‘ ethical’ objection alleged 
to be founded upon the fact that the method has been used for the 
identification of civil criminals. Yet it is difficult to comprehend what 
principle of morals can be involved in the relative merits of different 
systems of describing the individual so that he may be thereby recog- 
nized, when neither mode involves the inadmissible features of brand- 
ing or disfigurement of any kind. The present measures for describing 
recruits are equally in general use for describing criminals. It is con- 
ceivable that sentimentality may find objection to any system which 
lifts the veil of secrecy from the convict who has fulfilled the penalty 
of his offense and entered upon an honorable career, but here the ob- 
jection is not to the special, but toany method. With the soldier a cer- 
tain method of description has, from time immemorial, been considered 
necessary, and has always been in use. No stretch of sentiment could 
well find a violation of ethics in preferring a method already in use, 
which is all the adoption of the Bertillon method signifies. Nor is it 
probable that such objection has entered the minds of soldiers, and if 
such objection to that method does find Jodgment in any mind, it is in- 
conceivable that it should not apply with greater force to a method 
which involves stripping and taking the defects and marks of the bare 
body, than to an extension of the present method to include measure- 
ments of the various bony structures of the body. As the former is 
now in use, there would seem to be no sufficient objection to the prompt 
adoption of the more perfect Bertillon method, nor would there be seri- 
ous doubt that the latter would accomplish the result beyond perad- 
venture. The simplicity and certainty of this method should be its 
sufficient recommendation.” 

The article contains much more instructive matter which we would 
like to quote, and we recommend those who have the interest of either 
service really at heart to read carefully every word of it. 


In the August number of the English United Service, Captain S. 
Eardley Wilmot, R.N., gives, in the leading article, a paper entitled 
“ India, the Gift of Sea-Power,” which evidently draws its inspiration 
from the work of Captain Mahan, U.S.N., and the articles which were 
published by Admiral Colomb, R.N. There is not a word to be said 
against Captain Wilmot’s views from his point of view. He says 
that “the naval department, if supported by the country in obtaining 
the necessary force, may safely guarantee not only that no serious 
attack can be made on any portion of the coast, but that also it is pre- 
pared to place on the Indian shore whatever re-enforcements may be 
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required. The military department must insure their further move- 
ment with equal celerity ; we may then await the issue with the same 
confidence which sustained Wellington in the Peninsula, feeling all 
the security appertaining to an open communication with an empire 
whose resources are neither indicated by the number of her battle- 
ships nor the few battalions she can compare with the armed nations 
of Europe.” 

All this is true. Captain Wilmot belongs to a service which has 
always done its full duty and always will do it. “Sea-power” is an 
immense thing, but there are other considerations which seem, to out- 
side observers, to render the tenure of the British power in India more 
insecure than it has been at any time, except during the first days of 
the great mutiny. The British navy has no doubt retained its tradi- 
tions, but the British navy cannot operate inland, except by indirec- 
tion, and the change which has come upon the discipline and personnel 
of the British army, of late days, does not promise the best things in 
a great emergency. Mutinous conduct seems, of late, to have become 
quite a common thing in that service, and not in one branch of it 
alone. Many of these mutinous manifestations were almost childish 
in their manner, and they seem—especially in the artillery—to have 
been hushed up and condoned. But such things show that they are 
not the same stamp of men who, even at so late a day as the Indian 
“Mutiny,” followed Sir Colin Campbell and Havelock and Outram 
and the rest to the death. A little shooting and a little hanging would 
be good medicine for such disorders as we have lately heard of,—but 
then it would seriously interfere with recruiting to take such measures. 

We remember, when a ship in our own service once fell into a bad 
state of discipline, and gun-breechings were cut, and belaying-pins flew 
about, upon dark nights, as if self-projected, the remedy suggested by 
a wise head was “ change the officers.” A change was made, and the 
mutinous crew became as clay in the hand of the potter. We do not 
know whether a change in the methods of administration row pursued 
in British India would be beneficial or not, but it is certain that the 
population of that vast region have been of late very turbulent. 
There have been no outbreaks which could not. be put down by a com- 
paratively small force, but it is as a symptom of a general feeling that 
such outbreaks become noticeable. A certain portion of the English 
press, in commenting upon this state of things, declare that the natives 
of India have lost the respect and awe with which they formerly re- 
garded their rulers. As a journal says, “ This is a very serious thing, 
because, although India was acquired by the sword, it has not been 
held by the sword, but by the terror of the sword, which is a very 
different matter.” The swift and terrible retribution which followed 
the Sepoy mutiny has continued, up to very recent times, to keep the 
natives under “the terror of the sword,” so that a comparatively small 
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force has been able to hold India; but if once that terror is dispelled, 
it would take ten times the present army to hold the country, and even 
“sea-power” would make a poor show against a powerful “land- 
power” coming from the'north,—by the same route which all con- 
querors of India, except the English, have come,—to be met by the 
tens upon tens of millions who seem more than ever dissatisfied with 
their condition under their present rulers. That that condition is 
good, that law reigns, and that the poor are less suffering and less 
down-trodden under English rule than they ever were before, is 
nothing to the purpose. It would be a pity from many points of 
view. But recent events and recent utterances show that some day 
there will be an uprising, dictated by different motives and conducted 
by different people from those concerned in the “ great mutiny,” which 
will try both the sea-power and the land-power of the present rulers 
of India to the utmost. 

The execution of the Manipuri chiefs last summer was commented 
upon unfavorably by native Indian opinion in all parts of that vast 
empire, and will no doubt be treasured as a grievance of the first mag- 
nitude. The Rajah of Manipur may have been a worthless character, 
but he was not a feudatory of the Empress of India, and therefore 
was not guilty of treason or of levying war against his sovereign. 

Would it not have been wiser to deport these people and not put 
them to death ? 


It is well to see ourselves as others see us, but not well to trouble 
ourselves overmuch about such opinions unless they relate to something 
which is going to work us serious harm. 

A recent number of the Contemporary Review has an article upon 
“The American Tramp,” which bears internal evidence that the author 
had been, quite recently, a tramp himself, even if only a tramp with 
an object,—that of writing an article. We know that Greenwood and 
some others have exposed themselves to chances of vermin and cuta- 
neous troubles for the sake of writing an article which would show the 
one half how the other half lives in London; but we did not know, 
before, that the hunger-for “copy” and for social discovery, had led a 
person who writes good English, to come over to “ our side” and spend 
a certain time in living with genuine “ tramps.” 

It is only in the fast generation that such an affliction as the tramp 
has come upon us. Before that there was nothing of the kind ; yet this 
writer states that there are now sixty thousand worthless wanderers in 
the territory of the United States! Think of it! If it be true— 
and this writer says he knows it to be true, although he cannot 
“substantiate it by any scientific data,’—a large army of voluntary 
vagrants is existing in our busy land ! 

“During the past few months, in commenting on current events, 
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the contemporary press has discovered to the public some very strik- 
ing eccentricities of American society. Sometimes with good, and 
sometimes with evil, or at least unfriendly intent, the social sur- 
prises, in a country not yet old enough to be properly aghast con- 
cerning them, have been commented upon and generalized about till 
a popular writer is heard to wonder whether, after all, and greatest 
surprise of all, America may not be the last of all countries to ac- 
cept a true democracy. The rapid growth of class distinctions in 
America during the past fifty years, and the natural conservatism 
of wealth, furnish substantial ground for such a query. And the 
haste to reach wealth on the part of those not yet admitted to its aris- 
tocracy makes them indifferent, even to the point of utter ignorance, to 
the rapidly increasing classes which furnish most of the surprises re- 
ferred to. One of the eccentricities in American society is the Ameri- 
can tramp. Not much is known of his class, for he is peculiarly let 
alone by the student of sociology and the Bureau of Statistics. The 
newspaper refers to him only in its local columns, and the public re- 
gard him as a sort of Jack-in-the-box member of society—an insignifi- 
cant planet in the social orbit, having no calculable value or periodicity. 
Yet on almost any of these summer nights it may be safely stated that, 
with about fifty-nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine of his co- 
idlers, he is sleeping in box-cars, railway-shanties, engine-houses, barns, 
straw-stacks, and on the open prairies of the States, with as definite 
notions of his vocation, or lack of it, as the laborers who, morning 
by morning, pass him by on their way to factory, field, and shop. 
Their life is spent in seeking labor, his in avoiding it. For it is 
the voluntary vagrant that is under consideration; of the larger 
class, the pauper class that wanders perforce and only to find chance 
to work, much more is known and written and tabulated. But what 
the public knows, and apparently cares, about the tramp is confined 
to his encounters with law.” 

The writer proceeds to say that he had tramped for eight 
months, and says that “ probably five-eighths of the tramp class are 
native Americans. The Irishman—native and foreign born—makes 
a good second in the list. The foreign-born Irishman is not so often 
found on the road as the one born in the States. The German is 
sometimes a voluntary vagrant, but never a gregarious one, and 
cannot be reckoned as a brother in the order. The native English- 
man is hardly ever met, but there are a few well-known Anglo- 
American roadsters. The Frenchman and Italian have never been 
seen or heard of by the writer. There are a few Scandinavians, but 
very poor ones. Negroes are numerous enough as vagrants, but not 
as tramps. The roving bands of Hungarians and Bohemians cannot 
be considered in Trampdom, because they are willing to work.” 

After much detail as regards the tramp,—what he does, his pecu- 
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liar language, and system of communicating news, his modes of 
picking up money as well as food,—the writer says that professional 
criminals often, for the nonce, assume the garb of tramps. He goes on 
to say that the present punishment for voluntary vagrancy and men- 
dicity is entirely inadequate, and the gaols often a tramp’s paradise in the 
colder months, while the taxpayer pays the bills for his three meals 
and tobacco. “ Because of this anemic state of government, and also 
because justice is so often defeated, the people often take the tramp 
question into their own hands. There are many places where a 
tramp dare not show his face. If he should do so he would run the 
risk of losing his life. The tramps call these muscular attentions to 
their cases ‘ timber lessons,’ because in the towns hostile to Trampdom 
the people drive the beggars away with clubs.” 

“ There is law enough to take the place of this rowdyism if it were 
enforced, and nothing but the enforcement of it will cure voluntary 
‘tramping.’ As yet the number of tramps is not so large as to affect 
seriously the labor market if they were forced into that class which 
seeks work. There are hardly over sixty thousand tramps. But even 
this is appalling enough to demand earnest study and practical measures 
of relief. So far Americans have simply petted and fattened the 
tramps. They have tried the improved lodging-house system in cities, 
and many other superficial methods. Just now, in one of the largest 
cities, Chicago, they are trying the ‘ticket system,’—distributing labor 
tickets among citizens, who are to give them to all seeking aid. These 
tickets are good for a meal at the labor shelter, after the applicant has 
earned it. This has been tried in England, and failed signally. It 
will doubtless prove ineffective in Chicago. 

“ Wherever law has been strictly applied it has secured its ends. In 
the South, for instance, tramps know scores of towns in which they 
cannot beg a living, and in the East law has also achieved much suc- 
cess. When it is thoroughly and universally enforced, Trampdom as 
an organization will be annihilated. An idle, homeless class, though 
numbering only a thousand in a million of population, is a rotting sore 
on the body politic. It drains the system dangerously in that it does it 
insensibly, and outward applications have no remedial effect upon it. 
It exists because of bad order within, and there must the cure begin.” 


E. SHIPPEN. 





SERVICE SALAD. 


Readers of the ‘‘United Service” are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


A Sioux Tradition. 

THE new moon, framed in fleecy clouds, 
hung high in a wintry sky. 

The fading honk! honk! of wild 
geese, winging towards the warmer 
South, floated on the crisp, cold air when 
Maga-see-cha (duck), the crier, standing 
in the middle of the camp, called in a 
loud voice, ‘‘Come to the tonka teepee 
[big lodge],—come to the tonka teepee, 
and hear the story of Shung-ka-ka!’’ 
(the pony). 

Twice, at intervals of wolf howls, he 
repeated this call, then strode to the tonka 
teepee, to find, upon entering, an audi- 
ence, ranged around the teepee wall, 
away from the open fire in the centre, 
waiting for the narrative. 

Many present knew the story by heart, 
for Wa-kon Shung-ka-ka (spirit pony) 
dwelt with their band, and told the tale 


with each new moon after the first snow. | 


Yet the power of their tribe in war and 
peacerested with Shung-ka-ka(the pony), 
and the telling of its coming was an end- 
less pleasure. 

It was astoic audience, patiently wait- 
ing; but buffalo robes spread upon the 
ground made comfortable seating for 
squaws and papooses, while soothing kil- 
likinic, as pipes passed from mouth to 
mouth, kept the bucks in silent enjoy- 
ment. 

Maga-see-cha, crier and master of cere- 
monies, stirred the low-burning embers, 
piled thereon enough wood to make a 
white man’s fire,—(‘‘The white man 
builds heap big fire and sits far from it, 
while the red man makes little fire and 
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hugs it close,’ says the Sioux),—then 
accepted an offered pipe, and squatted 
near the rising blaze. 

Three whiffs from this pipe had min- 
gled with the smoke curling through the 
open space above the lodge-poles, when, 
with a rush of chill night-air, Wa-kon 
Shung-ka-ka (spirit pony) entered and 
came to the smoker’s side. 

To the greeting, hough! hough! from 
old and young, Wa-kon Shung-ka-ka, 
the expected orator, dropped his blanket ; 
and stood before them, a massive man in 
his prime, stripped to the breech-clout. 
But he stood not there as a mere speci- 
men of robust manhood, to be admired. 
The sixth representative of name and 
generation, in direct descent from father 
to son, came to speak the words of his 
ancestor, thegreat medicine-man, Wa-kon 
Shung-ka-ka (spirit pony),—words that 
had come down from father to son, till, 
like the constant drip of water wearing 
the stone, they filled the soul of the 
present man with a mystical belief that 
he was one and the same with the origi- 
nal Wa-kon Shung-ka-ka (spirit pony) 
of two centuries ago. 

Swinging his arm around the circle 
with a majestic sweep, he proclaimed,— 

‘““T am Wa-kon Shung-ka-ka! 

‘When I was a growing boy and 
young buck, they called me Zuzacha-ta 
[the snake that glides swiftly]. What 
changed my name? Hear my words! 
They tell. We Dakotahs [one family, 
the Sioux] dwelt on Minne-tonka [the 
big water, the Mississippi] and hunted 


| towards the setting sun to the Minne- 


shu-shu [the muddy-water, the Mis- 
souri]. 

‘‘'We fought and beat back the war- 
parties of Crows and Ponkas that came 
against us from the other side, but we 
never passed the Minne-shu-shu. Deer 
and buffalo roamed our prairies, and 
yampa [the bear] lived in our mountains, 
—we killed them for our hunger. Shung- 
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ka [the dog] hunted with us: where we 
walked and ran he walked and ran too. 
We warriors traveled like the dog,— 
maybe so fast, maybe so slow; but more 
often slow than fast,—both moccasins and 
feet wore out. 

“‘T was young, cunning, and swift. 
With Ska [white], my dog, I hunted far 
from my lodge. Wa-kon Tonka [the 
Great Spirit] held us in his hand. 

‘¢ Once I came to the Minne-shu-shu ; 
the rough, rushing water made me mad. 
I saw devils leaping from the waves call- 
ing me on,—my heart grew strong, and 
brave Zuzacha-ta [the snake that glides 
swiftly] must see what lay beyond! I 
slew a buffalo, from his skin made a boat, 
then Zuzacha-ta and Ska, his dog, passed 
over the swift-rolling Minne-shu-shu. 

“Three suns I followed down the 
mighty water, then saw teepees of a 
Ponka village, pitched nigh the bluffs, in 
abend. I knew the Ponkas, I’d fought 
them twice. It made my heart big, brave 
to lie in the willows and watch the camp. 
The Ponka look-out sat ona tall rock on 
a high bluff. 

‘‘Tc-harmia! [it made me laugh] he 
could not see Zuzacha-ta [the snake that 
glides swiftly] hid in the willows. An 
old squaw came to the river for water: I 
let her pass. A little more time a young 
squaw came on the same trail. I was 
strong, I was cunning. I flung my 
robe around her and held her close. I 
said, ‘Lela washta’ [very pretty]. She 
laughed. I kissed her. 
willows and talked in signs. ‘ Run to 
your lodge,’ she said; ‘ Ponkas have bad 
hearts and kill Dakotahs!’ I was loco 
[mad]; my boat was gone. I told her I 
would not return, I would not go back, 
I must see what lay beyond. ‘Go to the 
Omahas, fifteen sleeps to the south,’ she 
said, ‘they will not kill Dakotahs.’ 

“ At night she came again, put a med- 
icine charm around my neck, and pointed 
the way that I should go. ‘ Keep to the 
high upland,’ she said. ‘ Ponkas live and 
hunt in the river bottom.’ I gave her 
Ska and went alone. 

‘¢Half a moon I ran to the south, 
crossing many little waters. I swam 
them like an elk, with head thrown back. 
I found the Omahas. 

‘¢Tu-ta, the Ponka girl, said, ‘ A brave 
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man, with an open eye, could find the 
Omahas.’ 

“T slept in the lodge of Caddo, the 
head man. He knew the earth, and 
gave me great talk of many men—Ara- 
pahoe, Cheyenne, Kiowa, Pawnee, and 
Shoshone—dwelling in tall grass on roll- 
ing plains ; while in big mountains south 
of the setting sun lived the Ute. 

‘¢ One moon I tarried with the Omahas, 
dancing the corn dance for rain; but no 
rain fell. The corn lay lost in the ground. 
The air stood still with heat. The squaws 
wrung their hands, and beat their breasts, 
crying, ‘Seche! seche!’ [bad, bad]. The 
medicine-man prayed. His prayer said, 
‘ A devil hides in the camp,—find and kill 
him!’ 

“ Zuzacha-ta, the cunning Dakotah, 
knew where they would find the devil. 
He fled for the big mountains of the 
Ute. 

‘‘Tu-ta, the Ponka girl, said, ‘ A brave 
man, with an open eye, could find the 
Omahas;’ Zuzacha-ta [the snake that 
glides swiftly] said, ‘ A brave man, with 
an open eye, could find the Utes.’ 

“The way was long,—many sleeps 
followed many sleeps. The great moun- 
tains rose from the earth and touched the 
sky. I thought I could run to them in 
a day; but each sun showed them where 
they were the sun before. 

“T slept three long sleeps when I 
reached the backbone of the world [the 
Rocky Mountains]. 

“The mountains of Dakotah are only 
ant-hills—a calf to a buffalo-bull—by 
the side of the backbone of the world. 

‘‘T roamed. many days, crossing tum- 
bling waters, clear and cold. Elk and 
deer fed to the snow line of the moun- 
tains; but no buffalo ranged among 
them. 

‘¢In a deep canyon I found the Utes. 
They plait their hair with beaver tails, 
paint the part red, and talk the signs of 
Dakotah. They made me a great feast ; 
but I could not live among them,—the 
towering mountains made me weak,— 
thunder birds sang in the clouds,—I had 
no thunder charm to live like the Ute. 

“A runner was going to the South to 
tell a people called Navajos to come trade 
the blankets they made from the wool of 
their sheep. I went with him. Through 
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the mountains I Jagged behind, breathing 
thick and hard; but when we touched 
the broad, low valleys I took the lead. 
Each man held his own,—the Ute in the 
mountain, the Dakotah on the plain. 

‘In twenty suns we came to the Na- 
vajos. They dwelt in caves in the hill- 
side, while their sheep, in tens of thou- 
sands, fed in the valley. Summer in the 
valley lasted from grass to grass; but 
nights were chill. The Navajos wore 
blankets for the nights. Such blankets 
you never saw,—yellows, reds, blues, 
blacks, and greens. The Navajos laughed 
at the rainbow when they shook their 
blankets at it. 

“The Ute returned to his people: I 
stayed with the Navajos. I ran a race 
with their fleetest runner and won the 
sacred blanket of the tribe. 

‘“‘T slept warm as yampa [the bear] in 
his winter lair. Sweet corn grew along 
the streams, and maidens with silver 
bangles on their arms danced to the 
thumping tom-tom. Time flew fast, 
like a duck in a howling wind; till a red 
moon went down and a white sun came 
up, then the lookout ran through the vil- 
lage, crying, ‘The Apaches come! The 
Apaches come!’ Boys drove the sheep 
to the mountains, squaws and papooses 
fled to the caves,—the bucks stripped for 
the fight, staying in the valley. 

“The Apaches came, singing a war- 
song, circling and leaping in the air with 
lances in their hands. 

“They were few but brave. I sang 
the song of Dakotah, shooting the first 
arrow. It struck the eye of a big war- 
rior painted yellow. He sang no more. 
Rushing like buffalo bulls in a stampede, 
the Apaches made for the caves to steal 
the blankets. The Navajos, great in 
number, beat them back with clubs, 
driving them from the valley. 

‘‘The Apache lay dead in the valley. 
Big-yellow held my arrow, feathered 
with the eagle of the North. I scalped 
him, took the scalp to the great cave, and 
threw it on my blanket, the blanket that 
I had won. ‘Blood is on the sacred 
blanket! Dakotah flings blood on the 
sacred blanket!’ cried the squaws in the 
cave. Then the old men took bows and 
beat me—beat me! Zuzacha-ta, the 
proud, brave Dakotah. With sick, bad 
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heart I fled, running like a wounded 
deer, after the Apaches. 

‘‘T caught them as the sun went down. 
‘Come back!’ I cried, from behind a 
rock. ‘Come back to sleeping Navajos ! 
Sleeping men die like sucking babes!’ I 
spoke in Navajo. Their medicine-man 
knew the words. ‘The ‘spirit of war 
talks good medicine from the rocks,’ he 
said. ‘The Apaches never fight at 
night, when black devils fill the air ; but 
we have left our dead, we’ll follow the 
cunning spirit of war.’ 

‘“‘ Silent as shadows on quiet water we 
crept across the valley. Ic-harmia! [it 
made me laugh] foolish Navajos sleep- 
ing like turtles in the mud. 

‘““The sacred blanket lay soaked in 
blood before the sun came up. Sleeping 
Navajos woke in another land. 

‘We stole the many-colored blankets 


‘piled in the great cave, each Apache 


brave carried two, ‘The Wolf that Bit in 
the Night,’ the cunning Dakotah, took 
three; but Ran-light, he was a medicine- 
man that knew much,—his blankets were 
carried by young bucks. 

“We went to the South ten suns, 
The earth grew tall again. The wickkie- 
up [house of willows] of the Apache is 
built close to the clouds. 

‘¢ The rabbit cannot live in the top of 
a tree; the Dakotah cannot live on a 
mountain. A bundle of red sticks hung 
to the war-pole in the Apache village, 
Zuzacha-ta tied his cone stick to the bun- 
dle, and went with the war-party to 
steal from the Yaquis. They dwelt far 
to the South, in a big valley, in a country 
called by the Apaches Narkia [Mexico]. 

“We ran from sun to sun many suns, 
trailing over mountains and down val- 
leys. At night we lay by the fire and 
talked in signs. An old buck, leading 
the trail, told of wonderful beasts that 
cleared the ground in great leaps and 
plunges. While the Yaquis, men like 
ourselves, sat on the backs of these snort- 
ing, pawing beasts, flying over the 
earth, making in one sun what we bucks 
traveling like Shung-ka [the dog] may- 
be so could make in three. 

‘I watched the old man’s talk lying 
on my blanket numbering the stars,— 
each star I numbered was a flying beast 
to be stolen from the Yaquis. 
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‘“We crossed a large, shallow water 
[the Yaqui], then my eyes grew big like 
the owl’s at night. I saw tall grass 
growing in a wide valley between high 
mountains, while eating the grass, like 
tired buffalo at night, were great herds 
of beautiful beasts, fat and sleek, colored 
black, brown, white, and spotted like 
the fawn. It wasa brave sight! Snif- 
fing the air in alarm the quiet beasts 
smelt the strange red men by the river; 
and snorting with fright-heads, and tails 
flung high, they beat the ground with 
their hoofs, rushing like the wind. 

‘¢ My heart rushed too,—beating faster 
than their hoofs,—I ran for them. Ic- 
harmia! [it made me laugh]. Foolish 
Dakotah running after lightning sliding 
on the ice. 

‘‘T ran swiftly,—the Yaquis heard and 
saw the stampede,—they caught Zuza- 
cha-ta, alone, far from the Apaches, like 
a badger in a hole. 

‘‘ I spoke in signs, telling them thiev- 
ing Apaches hid in the tall grass by the 
river. They drove the Apaches off. I 
stayed with the Yaquis, sleeping in the 
Jajel [house made of cactus poles] of 
Miguel, the head man. 

‘‘Six moons I dwelt with the Yaquis, 
telling them stories of the great Dakotahs 
hunting the big, brave buffalo of the 
North; while I learned to fling the 
riata [lariat, lasso], and ride the flying 
beast of the South. 

‘‘The Yaquis dance to the full moon, 
drinking the fiery tizwin [spirit-water] 
they make from corn. 

‘On the sixth moon, Miguel made a 
big feast and danced, drinking much 
tizwin. Tizwin, the breath of many 
devils, made him loco [mad, crazy]. He 
knew not what he did. He struck Zuza- 
cha-ta !—struck the proud, brave Dako- 
tah ! 

‘‘'With sick, bad heart, Zuzacha-ta 
beat out the brains of Miguel, the head 
man, sprang upon Black-thunder, the 
mighty stallion of the herd, and flew 
from the village, the mares that loved 
Black-thunder close behind. We dashed 
through the big shallow water [the 
Yaqui] and touched the land. Ic-harmia! 
[it made me laugh]. Wa-kon Tonka 
[the Great Spirit] cried many tears in the 
mountains,—the rain swept down in a 
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huge wave, lifting the shallow water to a 
tumbling, roaring flood, deep and strong. 
The drunken Yaquis yelled curses from 
the other side, they could not pass. 

‘“‘The north-star hangs over the land 
of Dakotah. Zuzacha-ta' rode for the 
north-star. The way was long. 

‘Running by night and feeding by 
day the beasts kept fat and strong. No 
man saw Zuzacha-ta speeding to his 
people. 

‘Three times the moon grew big and 
little, when Zuzacha-ta, sitting on the 
strong back of Black-thunder, swam the 
Minne-shu-shu, the mares close behind ; 
and touched the land of Dakotah. My 
heart was big and brave. 

‘“‘ Singing the song of the happy hunter, 
I rode to my lodge on the Minne-tonka. 
Wenona, the squaw that loved me much, 
fell to the ground, crying, ‘ The spirit of 
Zuzacha-ta comes to me on a strange 
beast! The spirit of Zuzacha-ta comes 
to me on a strange beast!’ Black paint 
was on her face, her hair was short. 
Two snows had come and gone since 
last Zuzacha-ta, and Ska, his dog, had 
left her lodge. 

‘‘T raised her from the ground and 
placed her on a spotted mare. We 
dashed through the village, crying, as 
we rode, ‘ Zuzacha-ta is with his people! 
Zuzacha-ta is with his people!’ 

‘‘ Swift ranners, painted yellow, passed 
the word from camp to camp, ‘ Zuza- 
cha-ta, seated on a strange wild beast, is 
with his people! Come see Zuzacha-ta 
seated on a strange, wild beast!’ 

‘‘Great was the gathering! All the 
people of Dakotah formed the deep cir- 
cle stretched ten hundred jumps around 
the big war-drum of Dakotah. 

‘“‘ Klip-ta, the medicine man that 
made the rain, stood by the drum,—Zu- 
zacha-ta, seated on Black-thunder, was 
by his side. The old men, great in coun- 
cil and mighty in war, sat in a half cir- 
cle by the medicine fire; but could not 
speak, for wonder. 

‘‘ Klip-ta struck the big drum three 
times, the papoose on its mother’s back 
opened its ears wide. 

‘‘ Zuzacha-ta, seated on Black-thunder, 
told his story. Told all, but the giving 
of Ska, his dog, to Tu-ta, the Ponka 
girl. Wenona sat in the big circle with 
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the squaws. Klip-ta struck the big 
drum three times. Standing Elk, the 
great chief, the wise man of Dakotah, 
rose from the half-circle of old men, and 
spoke: ‘We have heard the words of 
Zuzacha-ta. They are good! We see 
the strong leaping beast of the South. It 
is good, we take it toour land. But, 
what is the leaping beast of the South ? 
Listen! I will tell! Shung-ka [the dog] 
that hunted with Zuzacha-ta is gone. 
Where is the spirit of Shung-ka? It 
rests in the strange black beast from the 
South! Shung-ka [a little dog] has 
grown to be Shung-ka-ka [a big dog, a 
pony]. 

‘“«« Zuzacha-ta brings Shung-ka in the 
shape of Shung-ka-ka. Zuzacha-ta is 
Wa-kon Shung-ka-ka! [spirit pony]. I, 
Standing Elk, chief of Dakotah, have 
spoken !’ 

“Klip-ta struck the big drum three 
times, and cried in a great voice, ‘ Zuza- 
cha-ta is lost! To take his place Wa- 
kon Shung-ka-ka, sitting upon the leap- 
ing Shung-ka-ka, has come to Dako- 
tah!’ ” 

ALLEN SMITH, 
Captain Fourth Cavalry. 


THE PRINCIPLES oF STRATEGY ILLUS- 
TRATED MAINLY FROM AMERICAN 
Campaians. By John Bigelow, Jr., 
First Lieutenant, Tenth Cavalry, 
U.S.A. Author of “Mars La Tour’’ 
and “ Gravelotte.’’ With illustrations 
and maps. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. London: T. Fisher Un- 
win, 1891. 


A large, handsome, well-printed book, 
which, after general definitions, treats 
of an army on the march, in a road 


country and a plain country. Next 
comes the organization and size of 
armies, and then the “strategic chess- 
board,”’ including strategic points, ob- 
stacles, natural and artificial, screens, 
and the use of screens and obstacles, com- 
munications and transportation. Fol- 
lows the ‘‘ Essential Elements of Strat- 
egy,” “the race,” the mancuvre,” and 
the “retreat and pursuit.’’- 

Then comes the Atlanta campaign, 
and different species of strategy, illus- 
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trated by that practiced in the war of 
the American Revolution. 

After that a chapter on regular 
strategy and its general considerations, 
and another chapter on operating inde- 
pendently of a base,—both when supplies 
are carried to and when they are taken 
from the country, or both together; 
with illustrations from Sherman’s 
march, and Sheridan’s Shenandoah 
campaign. In this connection an odd 
illustration of strategy is given in the 
act of General Miles, operating in the 
rear of Geronimo, and causing the re- 
moval of the whole of the remnant of 
the Chiricahua Apache band,—that is, 
all the kindred and most of the friends 
of the hostiles, from the reservation in 
Arizona to a post in Florida, about two 
thousand miles away. 

The next chapter treats of operating 
from a base; cutting a line of supply ; 
counter-offensive manceuvring; Wash- 
ington’s counter-offensive at Trenton ; 
operating behind and about the enemy’s 
base; the blockade of the Confederate 
States, and the cruise of the ‘¢ Alabama.”’ 

Then comes “tactical strategy,” in- 
cluding ‘‘ the factors of tactical power,’ 
‘“‘concentration,”’ ‘‘interior and exterior 
lines,” ‘“‘the use and value of road 
junctions,” and ‘strategic interposi- 
tion.” 

‘Tactics as a factor in strategy’’ fol- 
lows; and then the converse, ‘‘ Strategy 
as a factor in tactics,” illustrated from 
the second Bull-Run campaign, and the 
Gettysburg campaign. 

After ‘general considerations” and 
“‘ Jackson’s Valley Campaign of 1862,”’ 
we have an essay on ‘political strat- 
egy,’’ with ‘‘the government as a mili- 
tary objective,” and ‘‘the people as a 
military objective.”’ 

A chapter is devoted to British opera- 
tions in Georgia, the Carolinas, and 
Virginia, 1776-81, and the book is ccm- 
pleted by ‘‘The Vicksburg Campaign, 
1868, including Grierson’s Raid through 
Mississippi.” 

A list of the authorities consulted is 
given, and plenty of maps and diagrams. 

It is a pleasure, even for those who 
may not be able to appreciate the techni- 
cal excellence of such a work, to see the 
junior officers of our army occupying 
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themselves with such studies, and illus- 
trating their observations from sources 
which are native, for the most part, and 
which we know all about. There is 
always a vagueness, and sense of unre- 
ality, in treatises of the kind illustrated 
from European campaigns. 


Old Fort Meigs. 
(By a Soldier who fought there.) 


Ox! lonely is our old green fort, 
Where oft, in days of old, 

Our gallant soldiers bravely fought 
’Gainst savage allies bold. 

But change of years has banished far, 
That unrelenting foe,— 

Since we fought here with Harrison, 
A long, long time ago. 


It seems but yesterday I heard, 
From yonder thicket nigh, 

Th’ unerring rifle’s sharp report,— 
The Indian’s startling cry ; 

Yon brooklet running at our feet, 
With crimson gore did flow,— 

When we fought here with Harrison, 
A long, long time ago. 


The river rolls between its banks 
As when of old we came,— 
Each grassy path, each shady nook, 
Seems to me still the same ; 
But we are scattered now whose faith 
Pledged here, for weal or woe, 
With Harrison our soil to guard, 
A long, long time ago. 


But many a soldier’s lip is mute, 
And clouded many a brow; 

And hearts that beat for honor then 
Have ceased their throbbing now. 

We ne’er shall meet again in life, 
As then we met, I know, 

When we fought here with Harrison, 
A long, long time ago. 


Pathetic Story of Black Bob. 


HE LOVED HIS REGIMENT AND DIED 
POSSIBLY OF A BROKEN HEART. 


THE famous regimental pet in days gone 
by was ‘‘ Black Bob,” a horse which be- 
longed to the Eighth King’s Royal Irish 
Light Dragoons, now Hussars. Black 
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Bob was foaled at the Cape, and he be- 
came the favorite charger of Rollo Gilles- 
pie, colonel of the “‘ Royal Irish.”” The 
heroic Gillespie fell at Kalunga (1814), 
and after that affair Black Bob was put up 
at auction, ‘‘ with his saddle and housings 
still spotted with the blood of his gallant 
master.’”? Gillespie was greatly beloved 
by the Royal Irish, and they determined 
not to let the charger go out of the 
regiment. 

The upset price was three hundred 
guineas, and an officer of the Twenty- 
fifth Light Dragoons bid four hundred 
guineas, but the Irish troopers subscribed 
five hundred guineas among themselves, 
and so Black Bob became their property. 
Black Bob always marched at the head of 
the regiment, and could distinguish the 
trumpets of the Eighth from those of 
any other corps. It is said that he was 
particularly partial to the air “‘ Garry- 
owen,” always pricking his ears when the 
band struck up the national tune. 
At length when the Eighth was ordered 
home, circumstances rendered it im- 
perative that their ‘‘pet’’ should be 
sold, and Black Bob was bought by 
a civilian at Cawnpore, to whom the 
Irish troopers returned half the pur- 
chase money on his solemnly under- 
taking that the old horse should pass 
the remainder of his days in comfort. 
But poor Bob had been only three days 
in his new quarters when he heard the 
trumpets of the Eighth as the regi- 
ment marched off at daybreak to embark 
for Calcutta. At the well-known sound 
the old horse became frantic and made 
every effort to escape from his stable,un- 
til, worn out with his exertions and well- 
nigh strangled, he sank down exhausted. 
As days passed by, and Bob saw no more 
the familiar uniforms, and heard no more 
the trumpets nor the voices of his old 
comrades, he began to pine away, re- 
fusing his corn and other food that was 
offered to him; so his owner had him 
turned out into a paddock. But the 
moment he was free Black Bob jumped 
the fence and galloped off to the canton- 
ments of the European cavalry. Making 
for the parade-ground, the old horse 
trotted up whinnying to the saluting- 
point, and on the spot where he had so 
often taken post with Rollo Gillespie on 
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his back, watching the squadrons of the 
Royal Irish defile pass, Black Bob fell 
down and died. 


A Child’s Laughter. 
(From Church Quarterly Review.) 


ALL the bells of heaven may ring, 
All the birds of heaven may sing, 
All the wells on earth may spring, 
All the winds on earth may bring 
All sweet sounds together. 
Sweeter far than all things heard, 
Hand of harper, tone of bird, 
Sound of woods at sundawn stirred, 
Welling water’s winsome word, 
Wind in warm, wan weather. 


One thing yet there is that none, 
Hearing ere its chime be done, 
Knows not well the sweetest one 
Heard of men beneath the sun, 

Hoped in heaven hereafter ; 
Soft and strong and loud and light, 
Very sound of very light, 
Heard from the morning’s rosiest height, 
When the soul of all delight 

Fills a child’s clear laughter. 


Golden bells of welcome rolled 
Never forth such notes, nor told 
Hours so blithe in tones so bold, 
As the radiant mouth of gold 
Here that rings forth heaven. 
If the golden-crested when 
Were a nightingale—why, then 
Something seen and heard of men 
Might be half as sweet as when 
Laughs a child of seven. 


A. G. SWINBURNE. 
“The Squire.” 


(From Baily’s Magazine London.) 


THE boldest of riders, though gentle in 
bearing ! 
The pride of the country! the life of 
the chase ! 
With manner refined and a way so en- 
dearing,— 
She captured all hearts with her beau- 
tiful face. 
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Possessed of broad acres, herself repre- 
sented 
The best of good names in our fox- 
hunting shire. 
We knew her from childhood,—so calm 
and contented ; 
We knew her; and gave her the name 
of ‘‘ The Squire.”’ 


Methinks I can see them,—the mare she 
was riding ! 
As bold as a lion, as meek as a dove! 
The hunter so tame in the hand that was 
guiding 
Its movements with kindness, its mettle 
with love. 


Methinks I can hear it,—that wonderful 
holloa; 
Which rang through the woodland and 
rose to the sky. 
The cry of the hounds we attempted to 
follow ; 
The stir of the moment; the order to 
fly. 


The first of the fences, a Dorsetshire 
double ! 
‘‘ The Squire” was away, like a bird on 
the wing. 
In and out went the mare, without effort 
or trouble, 
And settled to work with a stride and 
a swing. 


‘‘Forrard on!’’? where the fences are 
deepest and strongest, 
Through the best of the vale they 
were leading the van. 
The run of the season! the fastest! the 
longest ! 
The sweets of the chase are a heaven to 
man! 


But stay! I can see, though the years be 
declining, 
This picture before me quite plainly 
to-day ! 
A breathless and motionless figure re- 
clining, 
The hounds in the distance still speed- 
ing away. : 


A gap in the hedgerow but recently 
mended 
With treacherous wire, the curse of the 


age, 
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What way would you have it? was 
murder intended ? 
What else can you call it ?—I speak to 
the sage. 


So crushed with the fall that her life had 
departed 
Ere those who were near her had time 
to dismount. 
The sturdy old huntsman was quite 
broken-hearted, 
As he helped with the few who were 
easy to count. 


How beautiful, still, in the glow of the 
morning, 
She looked, as we laid her asleep’ on 
the Pjajn ! 
The leaves of the autumn fell round her, 
adorning 
Her face, as they whispered sweet 
words to the slain. 


And slowly they bore her,—that solemn 
procession ,— 
Laid out on a hurdle, with reverent 
care ! 
The steed followed after, as though in 
possession, — 
It needed no bridle to steady the mare ! 


When autumn returns with its balmy 
November, 
The cry of the hounds and the heat of 
the chase, 
I pause as I pass by the spot, and re- 
member 
The solemn procession, the beautiful 
face. 


And down in the vale, where the elm- 
trees are shading 
The fairest of spots in the whole of 
the shire ; 
The gold of the autumn is silently 
fading, 
And yellow leaves fall on the grave of 
«The Squire.’’ 


W. PHILLPotts WILLIAMS. 
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ALL THE Wortp’s A Sraaez, and to enable 
every one to act his part well needs that he 
shall be in perfect health. The very best of 
actors require prompting occasionally, and so 
it is with the functional parts of our bodies, 
they sometimes require prompting. A slug- 
gish liver, impaired digestion, or weak stomach, 
if taken in time, only need a little prompting 
to set them right, but if neglected may lead to 
complications that will necessitate a physi- 


cian’scare. An article that has, comparatively 


speaking, been but recently introduced in 


America, is by far the best little prompter in 
all the aforementioned cases. We refer to 
Beecham’s Pills, a staple article in England. 
having been before the British public for over 
fifty years and already in great demand in 
every other English-speaking country through- 
out the world. These pills are really a wonder- 
ful medicine, arousing and strengthening the 
system and prompting every organ to the 
proper performance of its part. It has recently 
been shown that they are nine times more 
used in England than any other patent medi- 
cine and have the largest sale of any in the 
world. In fact, they are the World’s Medicine. 
No home in America need be without this 
famous and inexpensive remedy, for although 
they are proverbially prongunced to be “ Worth 
a guinea a box,” they can be obtained of any 
druggist for 25 cents, or from the Sole Agents 
for the United States, B. F. Allen & Co., 365 
Canal St., N. Y. City, who will forward them 
to any address upon receipt of price. 





MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Companions of the Loyal Legion are 
invited to contribute to this department. 
News of the Commanderies is always 
welcome, but suggestions likely to inure to 
the benefit of the whole organization are of 
higher value, and therefore particularly 
desired. The pages of the Loyal Legion 
Department of the ‘* United Service’’ are 
always at the service of members of the 
Order desiring to discuss matters of general 
interest to their comrades of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion. 


Pennsylvania Commandery. 
Stated meeting held October 14, 1891. 


To THE First CLass.—Sam’1 L. Full- 
wood, Capt. U.S.V.; Matthew Big- 
ger, Lt. U.S.V.; Alpheus Beall, Lt. 
U.S.V.; F. M. Barr, Eng. U.S.N.; 
John N. Boughton, Lt. U.S.V.; Jas. 
Shreeve Doran, Ensign U.S.N.; Robt. 
H. Foster, Maj. U.S.V.; W. R. Howe, 
Capt. U.S.V.; Jas. M. Hustead, Lt. 
U.S.V.; Richard Inch, Lt. U.S.N.; 
Enos P. Jefferis, Lt. U.S.V.; John Lit- 
tlefield, Lt. U.S.V.; Edward Marshall, 
Lt. U.S.V.; John Metzger, Lt.-Col. 
U.S.V.; Wm.N. Monroe, Lt. U.S.V.; 
Alfred Marple, Capt. U.S.V.; Levi 
Maish, Col. U.S.V.; D. B. McCreary, 
Col. U.S.V.; Jas. L. McFeeters, Capt. 
U.S.V.; Wm. McElhaney, Capt. 
U.S.V.; Francis A. Osbourn, Lt. 
U.S.V. ; H. Y. Pickering, Capt. U.S.V. ; 
W. F. Pratt, Ensign U.S.N.; Lewis 
Lehr, Capt. U.S.V.; I. N. Ritner, 
Chaplain U.S.A.; R. Moale Russell, 
Maj. U.S.V.; J. A. Worden, Lt. U.S.V.; 
John H. Williams, Lt. U.S.V.; 
J. A. Crawford, Chaplain U.S.V. 

To THE First Cass (by inheritance). 
—James Starr, Chas. G. Ayres, John J. 
Rodgers. 


To tHE Srconp CLass.—Guy M. 
Boyd, Chas. W. Heitshu, Wm. S. 
Hutchinson, Thos. W. Huidekoper, 
Jas. M. Jones, W. J. Odiorne, Edwin 
A. Quier, Arthur B. Huey. 


New York Commandery. 
Stated meeting held October 7, 1891. 


To THE First CLass.—James H. 
Bailey, Bvt. Capt. U.8.V.; Ambrose 
M. Barber, Capt. U.S.V.; Silas H. 
Bevins, late Acting Ensign U.S.N.; 
Augustus H. Fenn, Bvt. Lt.-Col. 
U.S.V.; Theodore K. Gibbs, late 
Bvt. Maj. U.S.A.; William H. Griffin, 
Capt. U.S.V.; William M. Kirby, Capt. 
U.S.V.; Alexander Lelong, Bvt. Capt. 
U.S.V.; Charles M. Marsh, Ist Lt. 
U.S.V.; George W. Murdock, Assist. 
Surg., U.S.V.; Theron E, Parsons, Bvt. 
Maj. U.S.V.; J. Wadsworth Terry, 
US.V. 


IHinois Commandery. 
Stated meeting held October 6, 1891. 
To THE First CLass.—John C. Cor- 
bus, Surg. U.S.V.; P. H. Ellsworth, 
Maj. U.S.V. 
To THE First Ciass (by inheritance). 
—Alan LeR. Reid. 


Ohio Commandery. 

Stated meeting held October 7, 1891. 

To THE First C1iass.—Amaziah 
Winger, Capt. U.S8.V.; Chas. A. Park, 
Lt.-Col. U.S.V; Geo. W. Baker, Lt.- 
Col. U.S.V. ; Jos. Bartlett, Capt. U.S.V.; 
Jos. Moyer, Ensign U.S.V.; Chas. Clin- 
ton, Capt. U.S.V.; Geo. S. Courtright, 
Surg. U.S.V.; Seth M. Laird, Capt. 
U.S.V.; Lewis Buckner, Capt. U.S.V. ; 
Thos. Cherrington, Capt. U.S.V.; John 
Hayers, Surg. U.S.V.; D. Hammond, 
Lt. U.S.V.; David Friedman, Capt. 
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U.8S.V.; Edward S. Wilson, Lt. U.S.V. ; 
Sam’l P. Balbridge, Capt. U.S.V.; A. 
F. Kendall, Capt. U.S.V. 

To THE First Cxass (by inheritance). 
—Boyd Vincent, W. O. Tolford. 

To THE Srconp CLass.—Harry G. 
Hodge. 


Michigan Commandery. 
Stated meeting held October 1, 1891. 
To tHE First Ciass.—E. T. Car- 

rington, Lt. U.S.V.; La Fayette Har- 
ter, Paym. U.S.N.; A. J. Cooke, Capt. 
U.S.V.; H. J. Northrup, Lt. U.S.V.; 
Cyrus Smith, Maj. U.S.V.; Jacob H. 
Smith, Capt. U.S.A. 


TRANSFERS. 


Illinois Commandery. 


Chas. D. Hammer, Lt., to Massachu- 
setts Commandery. 


NECROLOGY. 


Illinois Commandery. 


Frank F. Flint, Col., September 15, 
1891. 


Ohio Commandery. 


Thos. Worthington, Lt. U.S.V., Sep- 
tember 6, 1891; Wm. Wilson, Capt. 
U.S.V., September 5, 1891. 


Colorado Commandery. 


Edmund L. Smith, Maj., September 
11, 1891. 


Br ow we reprint, for the benefit of 
those concerned, the requirements for 
membership in the Loyal Legion: 


First Class—1. Commissioned officers 
and honorably-discharged commissioned 
officers of the United States army, 
navy, and marine corps, regular or 
volunteer, including officers of assimi- 
lated or corresponding rank by appoint- 
ment of the Secretary of War or Navy, 
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who were actually engaged in the sup- 
pression of the Rebellion prior to the 
fifteenth day of April, 1865, and whose 
names appear in the official register of 
the United States army and navy, and 
of the volunteer force of the United 
States army, or who served under the 
President’s call of the fifteenth day of 
April, 1861, or who, having served as 
non-commissioned officers, warrant offi- 
cers, or enlisted men during the War of 
the Rebellion, have since been commis- 
sioned as officers of the United States 
army, navy, or marine corps, or were 
commissioned as officers in the volunteer 
force prior to the twentieth day of 
August, 1865; and persons who, having 
served as non-commissioned officers, 
warrant officers, or enlisted men as 
aforesaid, shall have become eligible to 
membership by inheritance from officers 
not members of the Order, but who were 
eligible as such, who shall have died 
prior to the thirty-first day of December, 
1892. Those elected under the provisions 
of this clause shall be designated Original 
Companions of the First Class. 

2. Companions of the First Class by 
Inheritance. — The eldest direct male 
lineal descendants, according to the 
rules of primogeniture, of deceased 
Original Companions of the First Class, 
and of officers not members of the Order, 
but who were eligible as such, who shall 
have died prior to the thirty-first day of 
December, 1892; and if there are no 
such descendants, then the male heirs of 
such deceased Companions or officers in 
the collateral branches of their families, 
in the order of genealogical succession 
according to the rules of primogeniture, 
disregarding intervening female lives. 

Second Class.—The eldest sons of living 
Original Companions of the First Class 
who shall have attained the age of 
twenty-one years. Upon the death of 
his father, a Companion of the Second 
Class shall become a Companion of the 
First Class, and be so announced to the 
Order by circular. Companions of the 
Second Class shall have the right to vote 
in all cases except in elections for mem- 
bership in the First Class. 





GRAND DUKE ALEXIS ALEXANDROVITCH, 
ADMIRAL OF THE RUSSIAN NAVY. 


His Imperial Highness Grand Duke 
Alexis Alexandrovitch, a younger son 
of Emperor Alexander II., was born in 
1850. Entered the Guard Naval Equi- 
page 1850. The same year chief of the 
Guard Moscow Regiment, and placed on 
the rolls of the Guard Preobrajensky and 


Chasseur Regiments; received the orders 


of St. Andrew, St. Alexander Nevski, 
In 1858 | 


and St. Anne of the first class. 


placed on the rolls of the Guard Uhlan | 


Regiment. In 1856 placed on the rolls 


of the Fourth Rifle Battalion of the im- 


perial family, and appointed chief of the | 


Twenty-seventh Naval Equipage. In 
January, 1857, appointed to the grade of 
officer; same year appointed chief of the 
Katherine Infantry Regiment, and re- 
ceived the large cross of Philipp (Hesse- 
Darmstadt). In 1861 received the order 
of the Black Eagle, first class (Prussia). 
In 1863 large cross of Grand Duke Peter 
(Oldenburg). In 1864 order for military 
service (Wirtemberg). In 1866 ap- 


pointed lieutenant, and received the order 


of the Elephant(Denmark). In 1868 





imperial aide-de-camp and chief of the 
Tenginski Infantry Regiment. In 1871 
chief of Prussian Second Silesian Hus- 
sar Regiment. In 1872 chief of the 
Austrian Thirty-ninth Infantry Regi- 
ment. 

In 1872 he made an extensive tour of 
the United States, meeting everywhere a 
cordial reception. In January, 1873, ap- 
pointed captain second rank, and July of 
same year captain first rank, as well as 
commander, of the Guard Equipage. In 
1874 appointed commander of the frigate 
“‘Svetlan,’’ received the order of the 
Legion of Honor, first class (France), and 
made a member of the Construction and 
Artillery Section of the Naval Technical 
Committee. In 1875 an honorary mem- 
ber of the Society for the Co-operation 
of Russian Commercial Companies. In 
1876 chief of the East Siberian line bat- 
talion. In 1877 honorary member of 
the Nicolas Naval Academy and rear- 
admiral d@ la suite of the Emperor. In 


1878 he received the following medals for 


bravery: from Montenegro, Servia, and 
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Roumania ; Mecklenburg-Schwerin cross 
for distinguished service, and the Rou- 
In 1880 he was 
In 1881 


manian gold cross. 
appointed adjutant-general. 
member of the Imperial Council, also 
director of the Navy and the Navy De- 
partment during the absence of His High- 


ness the general-admiral (Grand Duke 
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Constantin). The same year he received 
the Servian order Takov of the first class. 
In 1882 appointed vice-admiral, and 
received the Japanese order of the Sun 
of the first class. In 1883 appointed 
general-admiral, retaining all his former 
duties and grades. In 1888 appointed 


admiral. 








F. A. Roe, 


Rear-Apmirar U, S. Navy 








- 


